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PREACHING FOR THE AGE.* 


EAR BRETHREN,—You consider this day to be a crisis in your 
life, and you are right. If we regard it from an external point 
of view, it is, or ought to be, the last in your ministry on earth. The 
next great day will be that which reveals the secrets of the heart, and 
proves every man’s work of what sort it is. Youth has many judgment 
days and decisive events. The traveller starts on his journey in the 
midst of a large city ; roads branch off on all sides, and he has no 
difficulty in entirely changing his course. When he gains the open 
country the cross-roads become fewer, and at length he cannot seriously 
alter his bearings, unless indeed he retraces his steps. It is well for a 
preacher, who is set apart by the Church to the work of the ministry, 
to feel in his inmost soul that henceforth he may not and cannot swerve 
from the one purpose of his life. Such a conviction is not a mere senti- 
ment, but springs from one of the peculiar excellences of Christianity. 
For in our religion every holy feeling rests on a basis of truth and fact. 
What has been done here to-dayt has an inner meaning. It signifies 
that the Church acknowledges your personal consecration to the ministry, 
and, by adding its ecclesiastical sanction, seals you to God, and so makes 
you something, whatever it may involve, that you were not before in 
your actual relation to Christ, to the world, and to your own eternal 
future. 

I am not here to uphold priestly claims ; but I am anxious to remind 
you that the work of the Spirit in the Church, as well as in the indi- 
vidual believer, is a reality ; and that God, working mightily through 
the faith of preacher and Church, places a man in a ministerial position 
before God and men, of which he cannot divest himself without sin. 
To say that, when the preacher descends from the pulpit, he ceases to 
bea minister of Christ, and loses his ministerial character in the body 
of the Church, is surely an error. I readily admit that the ministry 

* An OrpINATION AppREss, delivered at the Association of the Welsh Presbyterians 
at Mold, 14th June, 1883. 

_t Ten candidates for the ministry were ordained by the solemn act of all the 
ministers and deacons present. 
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must be found in the Church. The possibility and the material of 
every office and of all power exist wherever Christ is, and Christ is 
wherever two or three are met in His name. But the ministry lies hid 
in the Church as the oak in the acorn. Various influences of earth 
and sky are necessary to make the acorn sprout ; and only through an 
impulse from the Spirit of Christ will the ministry spring up within the 
Church. Yea, as the oak cannot again become an acorn, except by 
living on and by bearing acorns, so also the work given the preacher to 
do is to be ever generating the Church by continuing to preach. He 
cannot wilfully lay aside his ministry without incurring Christ’s dis. 
pleasure and imperilling his own salvation. 

This is unquestionably the Apostle’s meaning when he says that 
necessity has been laid upon him to preach the Gospel. He did not 
rush into the ministry without a call from God, nor take in hand the 
work of an apostle of his own free choice, as a man enters a profession. 
He is a bondsman entrusted with a stewardship by his Lord.* 

A stirring and invigorating conviction in any man, that a necessity 
lies at the hidden springs of his life! That a boy of twelve should feel a 
Divine necessity speeding him on the voyage of life, and make this a 
principle of action, is almost suggestive of all that follows in the history 
of Jesus. Is it rash to think that in sore temptations it opened before 
him a way of escape, quickened his prayers, and strengthened his every 
act of self-dedication to God? We cannot doubt that a like assurance 
spurred the Apostle also to run that he might not, after bidding others 
strive for the mastery, be himself rejected. It is the more significant 
because it represents the ruling principle of his life, having its source 
in the central truth of his theology, and issuing in a peculiarly unselfish 
concentration of impetuous energy and exalted devotion. His preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ was not the plaudit of an admirer, nor the praise 
of a friend, nor a panegyric pronourced over the grave of a hero. He 
had first of all yielded to the constraining love of a Saviour, and, 
therefore, bowed before the terror of the Lord. Christ had died and 
risen again that He might be Lord of quick and dead. The risen Jesus 
had appeared to the persecutor in the way, and he to the day of his 
death, as a willing bondsman, bore the marks of the Lord Jesus burnt 
into his very soul. The personal influence of Jesus, if the words may 
be allowed, was the effectual means of grace made use of by the Holy 
Spirit to endow him with apostleship, and strengthen him to preach 
and to suffer. Jesus was enthroned king of his intellect, conscience, 
heart, and will. Christ-possessed, he esteemed life to be nothing better 
than a living death, except in so far as Christ pervaded it. He did 
not live: Christ lived in him. 


* This is Meyer, De Wette, Hofmann, and Alford’s explanation of 1 Cor. ix. 17. It is 
the only view that assigns to mpdocw a distinct meaning, that of “engaging in a trans- 
action,” the opposite of “ being entrusted with a stewardship.” The preacher isa slave, 
not a mercenary. 
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In no age of the Church has this aspect of the ministry been prac- 
tically more important than it is in our own days, and, permit me to 
add, among us here in Wales. If I may speak to you with perfect 
candour, the most insidious danger that threatens the simplicity and 
power of our ministry to-day is the professional spirit, which consists 
in preaching, not because we have somewhat to say to our fellow-men 
that has come home to our own souls with all the freshness and force 
of a revelation, but because we seek our own ends; it may be to eke 
out a maintenance, or to gain men’s homage, or to secure better oppor- 
tunities for self-culture. It is a danger that lurks behind the very 
excellence of present tendencies. The pastorate is rapidly establish- 
ing itself firmly among us. In future every man that wishes to preach 
effectively must give himself to this as the work of his life. But if 
our excellences hide a danger, what of our defects? What shall we 
say of men that seek the ministry for their own advantage, or abandon 
it for a greater advantage of their own? On the other hand, I know 
of nothing more essential to any man that would fit himself for the 
best and higher kind of preaching, which is preaching to the living 
present and adapting our ministry to the age, than a profound, abiding 
sense of the personal presence and sovereign authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We in Wales sometimes need to learn the lesson that we must 
preach to the age. In saying this, I am not unmindful of godly 
Leighton’s words, “If all of you preach up the times, you may surely 
allow one poor brother to preach up Christ Jesus and eternity ;’* and 
if I believe that, in order to preach to the age, we must be silent about 
Christ Jesus and eternity, then I should urge you to let the age, if it 
must be so, dash itself to pieces upon the sullen rocks. Preach Christ 
and the other world, whether men hear or whether they forbear. You 
may find a lonely spirit here and there, not of the world, to give joyful 
heed to your truth ; and, if all turn the deaf ear, you will without a 
doubt be preparing the way for a generation more worthy of such a 
ministry. It is not from the age that we received the truth we preach. 
To interpret or to represent the age is not the mission of any man unto 
whom the Word of the Lord has come, on whom the Lord’s hand has 
been laid, and whose lips have been touched by a seraph with a live 
coal from the altar of God. If the preacher will not borrow the creed 
of his age, much less will he stoop to be the mouthpiece of an age that 
glories in having no creed and maintains that nothing can be known, 
but everything may be doubted, concerning God and the spiritual 
world. The truth is that, because he does not represent his age, he 
brings to the age the truths which it most needs. You remember the 
astute remark that we cannot understand a science but from the higher 
platform of a larger science. Much more must he who would preach 

- See the account in Pearson’s “ Life ot Archbishop Leighton,” of his being publicly 
teprimanded in a synod for not “ preaching up the times,” 
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to his age take his stand on truths broader and higher than any the 
age itself can produce. Meaning is folded within meaning in the 
Apostle’s simple words: “And I, brethren, when I came unto you” 
Every true preacher, though he is the child of his age, yet “comes,” 
as an ambassador and apostle, sent from God to his own times, 
and for the most part also to his own people. Seldom has there 
been an age less self-sufficient than ours—less adequate for the 
supply of its own intellectual or spiritual wants. It looks ever out 
and seeks the play of forces which itself cannot create. Better than 
all—never hesitate to believe and to say it,—the only remedy that will 
heal its wounds is the vital truth of the Gospel of Christ. In other 
times infidelity has often been content to assail the outworks, and the 
preacher has thought it enough to defend truths that were not of the 
life of Christianity. More mischief was sometimes done by the stubborn 
defence of doctrines that proved not to be true, or of truths that were 
not essential, than by the enemy’s artillery. But we have had the 
privilege, my brethren, of living in an age when, comparatively speaking, 
nothing is important save the citadel of all truth, the most potent 
doctrine of a living Christ. To preach Christ Jesus and eternity in our 
days is in very truth preaching to the times. For the burning question 
of our age is whether there is a spiritual and eternal world, and our 
answer to the question is that Jesus Christ lives. 

The intellectual bent of the age demands the doctrine. All investi- 
gation is now comparative and historical. If the thinkers of the past 
assumed general conceptions, in our days men go abroad in search of 
facts, I am not aware of any principle, whether intellectual or moral, 
that some men cannot be found to sweep away as metaphysical cobweb. 
Facts, however, no man dare thrust aside but he is branded as unfaithful 
to his age. The assumptions of contending factions are mutually incon- 
sistent, and every party must needs go its own way, ignoring the 
existence of every other, without attempting or hoping to convince any 
one else than its own disciples that its teaching is true or worthy of 
a hearing. Meantime the hammer of the geologist strikes new truths 
out of the stones. Consider only the change that has come over our 
own people. Observe the contrast between the stir and din of theo- 
logical battles, that within the memory of living men seemed to shake 
Wales to its centre, and the oblivion into which they have now sunk— 
an oblivion so complete that it required descriptive power of unusual 
vividness to render their history, such as it is, at all readable to most 
of us. Mark, on the other hand, the deep interest taken by the youths 
of our Sunday schools in searching the history of Jesus Christ and His 
apostles. Or, again, probe the popular method of securing to the 
people the advantages of education. All sections of the Church 
continue faithfully to uphold their own doctrines. But they agree to 
differ and strike a truce. They have hit on the clever device of 
separating their denominational tenets from their practical philanthropy, 
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and join cordially in large enterprises for the welfare of the nation, 
with men whom their fathers would have denounced as enemies of 
God’s truth. 

Be it so. But is Christianity defunct because denominationalism 
does not degenerate into sectarianism? Is religion dead because your 
theological battlefields no more ring with clash of arms? Why, we all 
know that, at this moment, of all intellectual, of all moral forces in our 
land, Christianity is the most living and aggressive. It is so because it 
fetches men and “finds” them, by bringing them face to face with that 
ever-energising Person who died and rose again, who fulfilled the 
wondrous predictions of ancient seers, who more than realised the most 
glorious hopes and wildest dreams of sage and simple, who gave a new 
start to the civilisation, thought, philanthropy, and worship of mankind. 
Christianity meets the age with two plain facts. The one is, Christianity 
itself ; that is to say, the existence in the world of a spiritual influence 
and organisation such as might be expected to issue from the life and 
death and resurrection of Emmanuel, if the God-man has indeed 
appeared. The other is, that Jesus Christ did actually live and die and 
rise again. Explain these two facts away, if you can. Account for 
Christianity and deny Christ ; or else account for Christ and deny the 
exceeding greatness of His power in the ministry to usward who 
believe. What do you infer from the fact that deniers of Christ’s 
resurrection seek refuge in the assertion of a general principle, that 
miracles are impossible? Mark what it implies. Writers claiming 
to represent the spirit of the age betray their trust and prove unfaith- 
ful to a leading tendency of the age, when they accept lame attempts 
to do away with a fact on the plea that it contradicts a general principle. 
Christianity, on the other hand, which claims to be something better 
than the offspring of the age, and has come down to us in the main 
unchanged through the revolution of centuries, declares its willingness 
to rest its future on the evidence it offers that the resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth is neither the invention of deceivers nor the dream of 
enthusiasts, but a fact of God. The Christian preacher, who, like Paul, 
is resolved not to know anything among men save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified, is more faithful to his age than his antagonists are, with- 
out being unfaithful to his message. In this twofold fidelity lies our 
wisdom and strength. To neglect the historical and personal aspect 
of the Gospel is to deprive it, in these times at least, of all character 
and edge. 

But on a foundation of facts thoughtful men raise a superstructure 
of theory. Let us, then, follow in the wake of the age till we are 
brought to its ultimate explanation of all facts of nature and man. It 
8 told ina word. At first, perhaps, nothing appears to be so hostile to 
Christianity as the new conception of development. Second thought 
Suggests, to say the least, that there is scarcely anything for which we 
ought to be more thankful than the firm hold which this great idea has 
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taken of our age. If it does not throw a flood of light on our funda. 
mental theological beliefs—I dare not deny that it may do so,—it helps 
us, at any rate, to understand the place which the apostles assign to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the keystone of all God’s thoughts and works, 
For what the scientific conception of evolution most lacks is, not the 
intermediate links—these imagination can as easily supply as the 
successive points in the elliptic path of a planet,—but the intelligent 
purpose, the crowning consummation. The eyes of Science are turned 
on the past. She thinks she dimly discerns the beauteous form of 
humanity spring from the sea-foam. In vain we ask her to tell us 
what we are all making for? How are we to know that nature or man 
is making for righteousness? Who will tell us that what we take to 
be progress may not prove to be retrogression, and that the ultimate 
destruction of the visible universe by fire is not well within the range 
of possibility ? The grand design that rules worthily of God the course 
of nature and of history has not been discovered, and, we need not fear 
to add, will never swim within sweep of mortal eye. So long as ulti- 
mate purpose escapes our ken, the universe of matter and the greater 
universe of thought are but altars on which is inscribed, “To the 
unknown God.” Him, whom science feels after, the Gospel declares ; 
and He is not far from every one of us. The Word, God’s reason for 
making all things, has Himself been made flesh for us and for our 
salvation. The Word, through whom all things were made, and apart 
from whom, as final end, nothing was made that was made, is the Man 
Christ Jesus, the second Man from heaven, the one Lord by whom are 
all things, to whom all good reaches forth, and in whom all things 
consist. We live in times when many a Christian heart trembles for 
the ark of God. Nevertheless, put forth no hand to steady the ark. 
Pray, indeed, most anxiously for the young men of our Churches. The 
age is fraught with dangers to individual souls. But its general spirit 
and ruling ideas eminently fit our age to hear the revelation of Jesus 
Christ addressed to it with all earnestness and love. 

Fear not to preach the doctrine concerning Christ in its more mys- 
tical aspects. However difficult it may be to rebut the charge that 
ours are materialistic, 


“ Saturnian days of lead and gold,” 


and that the natural man is too often their ideal, yet, with all its 
avidity for gain, its petty social ambitions, its love of endless analysis, 
our age has nobler characteristics than these. Its better poetry is far 
from being devoid of an honest yearning for Him who is greater than all 
systems. There are not wanting tokens of a reaction towards a more 
spiritual philosophy of human nature, and the recognition of forces very 
different from physical laws or commercial and political emulations. 
To come, perhaps, nearer home, however serious the differences that 
separate religious parties, can we fail to acknowledge that all alike seek 
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deliverance from present and impending evils in a mystical presentation 
of Jesus Christ ? I am not blind to the dangers of sacerdotal theories. 
But I cannot honestly deny that the High-Church party, errors not- 
withstanding, nobly uphold before the eyes of sceptics and worldlings 
the truth of Christ’s real presence in His Church. Spite of grave 
shortcomings, Broad Churchmen everywhere call men away to a con- 
templation of the life and spirit of Jesus Christ. The Evangelical 
section, again, both within and without the pale of the Church of 
England, though not always free from narrowness, still preach Jesus 
Christ a living Saviour, and the people hear them gladly. How do 
you account for what is unquestionably a fact, that effective preaching 
isto be found on all sides? Why is it that oftentimes you cannot 
discern a whit of difference in spirit and effect—to name only the dead 
—between Pusey and Robertson and our own Henry Rees? Have 
you not observed that we all sing the same hymn— 


* Rock of Ages, cleft for me” ? 


There you have the explanation. It would verily seem as if the 
earnestness of every true preacher convinced him sooner or later that 
nothing is worth preaching—that there is nothing he dare preach, save 
Jesus Christ. Men of superficial religious thought and feeling, lacking 
unction and depth, are the only preachers, to whatever school they 
suppose themselves to belong, that can afford to dispense with truths 
bearing a vital relation to Christ and His cross. 

Do not mistake my meaning. Wealth and variety of truth is an 
essential requisite of a powerful ministry, and it is within reach of 
every thoughtful and praying student of the Bible. Poverty of 
thought or sameness of subject will rapidly degenerate into an apolo- 
getic style. But to be ever defending Christianity is a sure sign of 
weakness in the pulpit. It renders the preacher one-sided and narrow 
—one-sidedness, in turn, lands him in serious error. I cannot but 
think we have a signal instance of this in the greatest of Welsh pulpit 
orators, the tremendous power of whose early ministry is said on good 
authority not to have been maintained during the years of his greatest 
renown. His preaching became more and more impregnated with 
apologetics, especially the refutation of Arminianism. A one-sided 
view of truth led him on to the positive error of an equivalent 
atonement, and at last left the great preacher more or less a prey to 
distressing suspiciousness of spirit. Largeness of mind, fertility of con- 
ception, growth of thought, will make the timid fearless and masterful. 
Our safety itself lies in our taking the offensive. An onward move- 
ment in every sermon and in the entire course of our ministry is the 
constant flow that keeps the waters sweet. 

The important point is that we should connect every truth we preach 
with Jesus Christ. Any notion, however brilliant, any doctrine, how- 
ever sound, that stubbornly refuses to bend to His supremacy at our 
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bidding or wilfully maintains a vitality of its own apart from Him who 
is the quickening Spirit, must be resolutely thrust aside. 

Our age has its moral no less than its intellectual features. But 
the bondsman of Jesus Christ need not be afraid. He is adequate to 
meet even its spiritual demands, and will not fail of a hearing. It is an 
excellent trait of our age that a moral element lurks even in its 
intellectualism. or it requires in its preachers ‘perfect truthfulness of 
thought and feeling. It will forgive well-nigh every shortcoming on 
the score of sincerity. But when the preacher acts a part and gives . 
utterance to fine thoughts, in the truth of which he is himself no stern 
believer, this it cannot brook and never forgives. If men of honest 
heart once begin to believe what some others already roundly aver 
without believing, that our inmost convictions are not mirrored in our 
words, that our godliness means gain, all real influence has vanished 
from our lives. But sincerity is not enough. The age has much 
earnestness ; but it wants the supernatural element of spirituality, and 
for lack of this it is in danger of losing even what it has. Holy men are 
the ery of the times. Holiness, as distinct from morality, is a form of 
character which our age is ever endeavouring and ever failing to 
produce. I do not think we should be far wrong in saying that the 
helplessness of its efforts to create holiness is the chief cause of its 
scepticism and despair. One flower produces another more beautiful, if 
you will, than itself. But holy men are ever ceasing and ever springing 
to birth. Every holy man is a new creation. Nothing in the past 
accounts for his appearance, except God alone. Nothing in the future 
must needs surpass him, unless it be himself perfected. When he 
appears—and he does appear from time to time where men least 
of all look for him—he stands before the world a living evidence for 
the heaven-born religion, and the age fails not to accost him as a thing 
not its own, but better than itself—a true pilgrim of God and ambassador 
of heaven. 

He is more than a witness. <A high and pure spirituality imparts 
new effectiveness to the ministry, and makes the preacher himself an 
element of power in his message. For what is preaching? It is 
Divine truth coming to men through what is Divine in the preacher's 
own character and spirit. It is God moving on every faculty, pervad- 
ing every part, transforming a weak and sinful man into a sword of 
heavenly temper and keenest edge. The preacher becomes—how 
glorious, how humbling the thought !—one of the channels of God's 
grace, with the Incarnation, the Word, the Sacraments : God in Christ, 
Christ in the Word, the Word in the preacher. 

But what I would drive deep into your minds is this: If spirituality 
is the most exalted type of human character, the special form of 
spirituality that will elicit a response from earnest seekers after God in 
our age is complete consecration to Jesus Christ, a profound conviction 
of His presence, and the absolute subjection of the preacher's whole 
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being to His sovereign authority. In other times it may be that men 
have attained a high degree of godliness in a life of dreaming meditation 
and estrangement from their age. But let us not delude ourselves. 
To-day, at any rate, it is very certain that the purest piety will be found 
to run into sympathy with the aching hearts and bleeding wounds of 
the living men around us. Such sympathy with men, such consecration 
to Christ, will not be without its effect on the preacher himself. It will 
render his very attitude eloquent. His eye will glisten, his voice will 
gather compass and pathos, his utterance will gain freedom and force, 
his mind will be piercing, his emotions intense. Yet how utterly 
inadequate all these endowments are at the best to kindle one spark of 
holiness in the souls of men! But, what is unspeakably better than 
all this, the eternal life itself will stream in strong currents through the 
preacher's every faculty and gift of grace; and when any man shows 
that he has the peculiar power of injecting his own faith in God and 
love to Christ into the heart of a brother man, there you may rest 
assured is the heaven-sent preacher. He has that within him which 
will dissolve his doubts, annihilate fear, crush personal ambition ; and 
aman who believes strongly, speaks boldly, and denies himself, will not 
fail to master his fellows and conquer the age for God. Delivered 
from envy, fretfulness, and pride, he will subdue to silence the strife of 
tongues. Like his Master, he can sleep in the storm and arise 
refreshed to quell its turbulence. Full of eagerness to preach, and 
rejoicing ina sense of the Divine help, he ascends into the hill of the 
Lord and peacefully stands in His holy place. Having run in his path 
of duty with the unceasing movement in repose of a star, when the 
time of his departure is at hand, he will wait to receive the praise of 
God and the Lord Jesus, “ Well done, good and faithful servant !” 

This day is a crisis, my brethren in your life. I have sought to 
tell you how you may best prepare for the next great day that awaits 
you, which will reveal the secrets of the heart and prove every man’s 
work of what sort it is. 


T. C. EDWARDs. 


THE WALDENSES OF CALABRIA. 


gpa The name is associated with brigands and banditti ! 

One is apt to think of that beautiful province of Southern Italy 
as the dwelling-place of wild and lawless men, who have found refuge in 
its mountain fastnesses, ever on the watch to pounce upon unsuspecting 
travellers, and either deprive them of whatever valuables they may 
have in their possession, or if these are not sufficient to satisfy their 
cupidity, keep them captives in durance vile until a ransom be paid 
for their recovery by terrified friends. 
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But gentler recollections may be stirred up by the mention of Calabria, 
Many of us have seen in the streets of our cold northern cities the 
strangely picturesque, wild-looking figure of the Calabrian peasant, his 
cloak loosely and gracefully thrown over his shoulder, his limbs encased 
in the skins of his mountain goat and bound round with cords, playing 
the zampogna or the piva. What brings them so far away from their 
home in the sunny south, these half-starved, sallow men, to expose 
themselves to our biting cold and pitiless rain, gaining a precarious live- 
lihood? Ask them, and they will answer in their strong Neapolitan 
accent, “La miseria del nostro paese” (the poverty of our country). 

Ah, but Calabria was not always the poverty-stricken country that 
it isnow! There was a time when it bore a smiling aspect. Vines 
and fruitful trees covered the hill-sides, fields of waving corn the valleys, 
and rich pasturage for sheep and cattle the higher mountains ; towns 
and villages, inhabited by a happy and prosperous people, abounded; 
and peace reigned in their borders. ‘The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow withit.” This was the secret of 
their prosperity. Such was the state of Calabria, or that part of it 
colonised by the Waldenses, during the two centuries preceding the 
Reformation, when the iron hand of the Inquisition sought out these 
peaceful and industrious inhabitants in their quiet retreat, and by cruel 
persecution crushed them or drove them away. Alas! Calabria knew 
not the things which belonged to its peace, and neglected the time of 
its visitation. 

It was about the year 1370 that a large company of emigrants set 
out from the Waldensian valleys of Piedmont, with the view of settling 
as a colony in Calabria, These narrow valleys of the Cottian Alps had 
become too restricted for the growing population ; the land, divided and 
subdivided among the branching-out families, made the position which 
fell to each too small to support them ; it became necessary to seek a 
home elsewhere. Knowing that the lords of Calabria required men to 
cultivate their lands, and offered advantageous terms to attract enter- 
prising peasant-farmers, they sent down a deputation to ascertain the 
nature of the soil and its capabilities, just as spies were sent to search 
the land of Canaan to bring back a report to the expectant Israelites. 
Far from the evil report, however, which these brought from the 
Promised Land, the tempting account the deputies gave of the rich but 
uncultivated soil, the mixture of wood and river, plain and hill, requir- 
ing only the hand of the careful husbandman to give a good returm, 
induced many Waldensians to expatriate themselves, and carry their 
careful habits, simple manners, but above all love of God and knowledge 
of His Word, to the far south. 

Great were the preparations made for their departure, and many the 
arrangements that had to be made. Lands were sold—private affairs 
were settled ; the young men, whose hopes and anticipations ran high, 
took wives to be partners of their joys and sorrows, toils and pleasures. 
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But sore were the partings and sad were the hearts of the old people, 
who, in bidding farewell to their dear ones, had little hope of ever 
seeing them again on earth. With many tears they accompanied them 
a part of the way, and then, kneeling down in the solitude of their 
mountains, the whole company asked God, their Father’s God, to bless 
this undertaking, and to take the travellers into His safe keeping. 
After a weary march of twenty-five days they reached Montalto, had 
interviews with some of the proprietors, made favourable conditions 
with them, and settled down in their adopted country. 

These Waldensian emigrants showed great wisdom and foresight in 
the terms they asked and obtained from the landowners. They formed 
acompact colony, and drew out a regular charter, afterwards signed 
and confirmed by Ferdinand of Arragon, king of Naples, by which 
various rights and privileges were granted them, such as the manage- 
ment of their agricultural operations, liberty to form themselves into 
independent communities, with their own civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and the control of their own self-imposed taxes. Thus they kept 
their independence, and were enabled to maintain their religious 
opinions unopposed for nearly two centuries. 

The first village they built was Borgo d’Oltramontani, so called in 
remembrance of their own mountains far away ; but soon this was not 
enough to hold the growing and prosperous population, reinforced, from 
time to time, by fresh colonists from the Waldensian valleys, attracted 
by the news of the success of their brethren, or driven away from their 
own homes by persecution. San Sisto, Vaccarisso, Argentina, San 
Vincenzo, La Guardia, La Cella, La Motta, Faito, and other towns soon 
sprang up, and were quickly peopled. Some of these were walled towns, 
and received the beloved and familiar names of their mountain village- 
homes. So grew and flourished this Waldensian colony. 

Was their spiritual condition as thriving and prosperous as their 
temporal? In their northern valleys they had kept the faith of Christ 
pure, had withstood all the efforts of Rome to take from them that 
liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, and had even sealed their 
testimony with their blood. But how was it with them here, so far 
from home, surrounded by Roman Catholics? Did they confess a good 
confession before so many witnesses, and did they hold fast by it? Let 
English travellers on the Continent acknowledge how easy it is to fall into 
the ways of the people among whom they are thrown, and how strong 
the temptation—alas, how often unresisted !—to break loose from the 
habits in which they have been brought up by godly parents. What 
they would not venture to do with the eyes of friends and acquaint- 
ances upon them in their own country, they often do not hesitate to do 
when away from home influences. Far from carrying their principles 
with them and putting them into practice where their good example 
Would have some weight in commending the Gospel of Christ, they 
leave them behind as they would an old garment, and for the time give 
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them up. Take, for instance, the Lord’s Day. Is it not a sad fact 
that English people abroad frequently adopt continental ways, and 
instead of keeping holy to God the day He has set apart for Himself 
spend it in sight-seeing and amusement? How much harm is done to 
Christ’s cause by professing Christians acting in this manner cannot be 
said. Especially harmful is it in places where a work of evangelisation is 
being carried on, confirming the indifferent, and perplexing the inquiring, 

These colonising Waldenses, with fewer privileges and less light, 
acted very differently. As we have said, they were careful in their 
charter to secure their independence ; and though their ways were so 
different from those of their neighbours as to attract attention, yet the 
lords of the soil were unwilling to interfere with them. The clergy 
were not slow in discovering that these ultramontanes (the name they 
gave them) did not attend to their religious duties as imposed by the 
priests, and complained that there were neither priests nor monks 
among them ; that they said no masses ; that they chanted no litanies, 
nor joined in processions ; that, finally, their children were taught by 
certain unknown strangers, who were held in greater esteem by the 
Waldenses than they (the priests) were. The lords answered that they 
were to be excused, as they came from distant countries, where, possibly, 
religious ceremonies were not so well understood as among them, and 
that, for the rest, they were a quiet and peaceable people, fulfilling well 
their duties, living in the fear of God, and kind and charitable to the 
poor. These arguments were, perhaps, all the more convincing that it 
would have been against the priests’ own interest to send them away, 
seeing their tithes had increased since these industrious cultivators had 
improved the land. For a while, therefore, the Waldensian colony was 
left in peace. The light of the glorious Gospel gave spiritual enlight- 
enment to this people, accompanied by temporal blessings of many 
kinds ; for “ godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim. iv. 8). 
There was a marked contrast between the condition of the Waldensian 
colonists and the native Calabresi. While these retained their ignor- 
ance and superstition, poverty, and ill-cultivated lands, the other 
encouraged education as far as it was practicable, and studied not only 
agriculture, but literature and the sciences. It is said that Barlaam, of 
Calabria, Petrarch’s teacher, was taught by them. 

Nevertheless, a long time elapsed before an open profession was made. 
They had no organised Church ; they did not assemble themselves 
together in public for worship, and to hear the preaching of the Word, 
for fear of attracting attention, but met privately in each other's houses, 
and were taught by the barbes sent from the Valleys ; and while keeping 
free from the errors of the Church of Rome, they did not protest against 
them. The unknown strangers, who were a cause of offence to the 
Calabrian priests, were these barbes, or pastors of the valleys. The parent 
Church was mindful of its children far away, and sent missionaries to 
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them. Following the custom of the Apostolic Church, these were sent forth 
two by two, an old man and a young—the Regidor and his Coadjutor—on 
a mission that was to last two years ; and on their return other two were 
sent, and so on. Let us picture to ourselves two of these barbes, sent, 
like Barnabas and Paul from the Church at Antioch, on their journey 
to Calabria, after special meetings for prayer, and commended to the 
Lord by the brethren of the Alps, pursuing their way until they reach 
La Guardia, the sentinel town. They knock at the door of a house,— 
a peculiar knock, by which they are known to the inmates,—and are 
received with joy by the Gaius of La Guardia. How they flock around 
them, and eagerly ask after their friends in the mother country! The 
colonists have much to hear, both sad and joyful ; of friends departed, 
of cruel persecution, of tyranny and oppression; but also of stern 
resistance, patient endurance, faithful witnessing for the truth, and of 
the love of Christ being shed abroad in the hearts of many who have 
heard and accepted the Gospel in the various little mission-stations 
which the barbes have visited on their way south. The missionaries 
prayed, read and expounded the Scriptures, and taught the children. 
Thus they went from house to house, town to town, until all the Wal- 
densian colony had been visited; and when their set time was come, 
they sped on their way, accompanied by the blessings and prayers of 
those to whom they had ministered. 

But now came the Reformation, and the great changes which followed. 
The Waldensian brethren could not fail to sympathise deeply in the 
movement, or to be seriously affected by it. As a natural result, the 
churches of the Valleys were greatly stirred and revived. The 
celebrated Synod of Chamforans, in the parish of Angrogna (1532), 
held in the open air, under the spreading chestnuts, was attended by 
representatives of all the Waldensian parishes and churches, our friends 
of Calabria not excepted. Before proceeding to other questions, it was 
decided that the manuscript copies of the Old and New Testaments, 
which had been so marvellously preserved among them, should be 
translated from Romansch into French, and printed. The cost of 
translating and printing this edition of the Bible, known as the Bible 
of Olivetan, amounting to 1500 golden scudi, was defrayed by the poor 
Waldenses, who for so many centuries had valued and held by the Bool: 
which now, with many prayers, they spread abroad. Another important 
decision was that their worship should no longer be secret, but that, 
following the apostolic injunction, they should not neglect the assembling 
of themselves together, and with that view should proceed to build 
churches and schools. The knowledge of these changes reached 
Calabria, and the brethren there, stirred to greater love and zeal for 
Christ's cause, were equally anxious to proclaim and preach the Gospel 
openly. Prudent Barba Gilles, grandfather of the historian, would 
have had them move cautiously, but they would not be restrained. 
Old Barba Gilles went away, and Barba Stephen Negrino followed. 
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This state of matters did not please the Calabro-Waldensians, who 
wanted a settled pastor, and therefore they sent one of themselves, 
Marco Uscegli, to beg one from the Italian Church at Geneva. Their 
request was granted, and a devoted young Italian, whose course 
of preparation for the ministry was just ended, was chosen for the 
difficult and dangerous post. Interesting indeed is the life of the 
martyr Giovanni Lodovico Pascale, and wonderful the manner in which 
God led him to leave the army of his earthly sovereign to enter the 
service of his heavenly King and Saviour. We can but allude to it, and 
remark in passing that in the providence of God the province of 
Cuneo, in Piedmont, to which Pascale belonged, is now again, after 
three centuries of darkness, opening to the Gospel. When Pascale was 
told that he had been selected to preach the Gospel in Calabria, he did 
not hesitate, though even already the Inquisition was doing its deadly 
work, and dangers would beset him on every side ; not even though it 
took him from his newly-betrothed bride, Camilla Guarino, who had also 
left Piedmont for Christ’s sake and found refuge in Geneva.  Bravely 
she encouraged him to work for Christ, only crying out in the midst of 
her tears, “ Alas! so near Rome—so far from me.” 

Marco Uscegli, glad at heart to have accomplished with so much 
success the object of his journey, returned to Calabria, accompanied by 
Pascale, an assistant pastor, and two schoolmasters. Needless to say, 
Christ’s ambassadors were received with joy, and at once began pro- 
claiming their message of reconciliation through the blood of the Cross. 
What excitement this caused among the fanatical Romanists may be 
imagined. Nor was it long ere the Marquis Spinello summoned some 
of the colonists to give an account of their doctrines. Boldly did 
Pascale and Uscegli, who went with them, testify and plead for Christ. 
Alas ! the Marquis Spinello did not wish to be convinced ; he wished to 
keep his Waldensian cultivators, but to root out open heresy, and he 
thought to attain his object by getting rid of these troublers of the 
peace. The two friends were sent to prison at Foscaldo, where they 
lay eight months ; thence, after putting Marco Uscegli to torture, they 
were removed to another prison at Cosenza, and subjected to great 
suffering. Yet they obtained grace to endure, and in the midst of it 
Pascale could write to his flock the following words: “I pray you, dear 
brethren, to bear patiently the afflictions which God sends you, softening 
and moderating the bitterness of the cross with the sweet promise of 
the Gospel, which says, ‘Blessed are they that mourn and are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, for they shall be comforted.’ If the flesh 
instigated by Satan, try to persuade you that God does not love you, and 
that, for this reason, He is afflicting you, boldly answer that just because He 
is chastising you, you have proof of His love, and that He is a good and 
loving Father to you.” Manyof the letters Pascalewrote while in prison are 
preserved, but‘not one expression is found in them of complaint against his 
persecutors, or remonstrance, though they scarcely allowed him any peace. 
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To his betrothed he wrote from the prison of Cosenza: “I desire for 
you that your state should be what mine is by the grace of God ; that 
is, that we should both belong to God, in life and in death. . . 
Rejoice then in the Lord. Read the Scriptures constantly. Go to hear 
the preaching of the Word. Help the poor, visit the sick, comfort the 
afflicted with all your might. Above all, pray to God, and may your 
life reflect the doctrine which you profess. . . . As for me, I give and 
consecrate myself to Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, sure that He 
will never forsake me until He give me the victory in this holy battle. 
Iam covered with shame by so much honour—I, a poor and miserable 
soldier, on whom it is incumbent to maintain the honour of such a 
captain as Jesus Christ.” 

From Cosenza to Naples, and from Naples to Rome, the prisoners 
were led, unceasing efforts being made during the months that wearily 
dragged along, to bring them back to the bosom of the Church; but 
arguments, threats, punishments were unavailing. Finally, on the 9th 
September, 1560, Giovanni Lodovico Pascale was led to the stake, and, 
in presence of Pope Pius IV., a brilliant assemblage of cardinals, 
inquisitors, priests, monks, and crowds of people, was burnt in the 
square of the Castle of St. Angelo, and his ashes thrown into the Tiber. 
These were not the only witnesses of the martyr’s death, nor the only 
ones who heard his faithful and dying testimony. An assemblage that 
far exceeded in brilliancy the Papal Court awaited the martyr’s spirit at 
the heavenly gates, to conduct him into the presence of the King ; and 
there, arrayed in the white robe, he will serve God day and night. 
And now “he being dead yet speaketh ”—“ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, . . . their works do follow them.” Pascale was not 
permitted to labour long among the churches of Calabria, but his labour 
was not in vain in the Lord. 

Attention was now drawn to the evangelical Churches of Calabria, 
and steps taken to crush them. Dark days were preparing for these 
devoted colonists. The Grand Inquisitor, Cardinal Alessandrini, with 
two Dominican monks, arriving at San Sisto, called together the inhabit- 
ants, and with feigned friendliness invited them to send away their 
heretical teachers and accept them as their spiritual guides, at the 
same time ringing the bells to call them to mass. No one answered 
the call, but the frightened inhabitants flocked out of the town, and 
took shelter in a neighbouring wood. Nothing daunted, the monks 
went through the ceremony, and proceeded to La Guardia, where, after 
gathering the people together, with lying words they told them that 
their neighbours of San Sisto had dutifully attended mass. “Follow 
their good example, and all will be well ; refuse, and you will be put to 
death.” Alas for poor deceived human nature! The La Guardians 
Yielded, and went to mass. But short was the monks’ triumph. No 
sooner did they discover that a ruse had been practised on them, than 
they indignantly turned upon the unfortunate monks, and were with 
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difficulty restrained from joining their brethren of San Sisto in the 
shelter of the woods. Matters became serious; an armed force was 
sent against the Waldensians entrenched among the San Sisto woods 
and rocks. In vain they pled for mercy, and for permission to leave a 
country they had so much benefited, if they could not keep true to their 
faith ; the relentless soldiery advanced and attacked them. Driven 
desperate, they defended themselves with the arms they could command, 
—that is, huge pieces of rock, which they hurled upon their enemies, 
killing many and dispersing all. What was in truth an act of self. 
defence, was looked upon as an act of rebellion by the grand inquisitor 
and the authorities, and quickly a larger force, commanded by the 
viceroy of Naples, and increased by all the proscribed robbers and 
brigands roving about the kingdom of Naples, to whom the viceroy 
offered a free pardon, was brought to San Sisto. Death and exter- 
mination was proclaimed against all who would not abjure their faith. 

To describe the scenes which followed would be too harrowing. 
Fire and sword and open warfare were not the only means used against 
the unfortunate people. Often deceived and taken with guile, they 
were chained, imprisoned, horribly tortured, burned to death, sold as 
slaves, massacred. Men, women, and children alike suffered. Con- 
temporary historians in describing the atrocities, testify at the same time 
to the firmness with which the martyrs met their death, “rejoicing,” 
says one, “that they were going to Jesus, who had died for them.” 
This is the testimony of one who attributes this faith to the “demon 
spirit within them.” It is said that the victims of this bloodthirsty 
persecution were no fewer than 1600. The whole Waldensian colony 
in Calabria was desolated—not one town escaped. <A few families, with 
great difficulty and after escaping great dangers, found their way back 
to the valleys of Piedmont ; some recanted and remained. 

The policy of Rome succeeded ; the heresy was stamped out. What 
has Rome gained by this victory ? 


Three centuries of popish rule have wrought great changes in the 
once smiling and prosperous province of Calabria. Gradually the 
country relapsed into the condition in which the Waldensians found it, 
and the people have gone back toa deplorable state of ignorance, 
poverty, and superstition. “Darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people.” How long, O Lord, how long? Oh, may the 
Dayspring from on high soon “give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death,” and “guide their feet into the way of 
peace.” Already there are indications of better things, and an opening 
up of the way for the proclamation of the Gospel of peace in that still 
beautiful though deluded land. The Statuto of the 17th February, 
1848, emancipated the Waldenses of Piedmont, and gave them free- 
dom to come out of their narrow valleys and preach Christ to their 
fellow-countrymen throughout the length and breadth of Italy. God's 
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purpose in their remarkable preservation is seen in the numerous 
churches and mission-stations they have planted—one in Rome itself, 
whence the edicts for their destruction went forth,—and the many souls 
they have won for Christ. Would that they could win back the 
descendants of the Calabro-Waldensians! 

One evening during the meeting of the Waldensian Synod at La 
Tour, early in September of this year, Pastor G. Pons of Naples thrilled 
the large audience gathered to hear him in the church of La Tour with 
an account of a visit he paid to the ancient Waldensian colonies of 
Calabria in May last. Signor Pons’s forefathers were among the few 
who escaped from the massacres, and found their way back to Piedmont ; 
strongly, therefore, did he feel drawn to visit the localities where so 
much that was of personal interest to him had taken place. A little 
feeling of remorse stung him that he had not sooner done so, when an 
old woman of La Guardia reproachfully said to him, ‘‘ Our people have 
forsaken us.” ‘“ Not quite,” he replied, “for I have come to see you.” 
Yet the old woman’s voice rings in his ears as a call from the Lord to 
go and work in that vineyard. He found at Guardia-Piemontese, a 
people of distinct race, speaking the dialect of Angrogna, in the Wal- 
densian valleys of Piedmont, wearing the same dress, having the same 
manners and customs, retaining the old traditions, and proud of their 
Piedmontese origin. ‘To reach it was no easy matter. Situated on the 
top of a high hill, commanding a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country, no road leads to it, only a path, rugged and dangerous. 
“I passed a day there,” says Signor Pons, “of continual emotion ; 
I spoke to them in the Angrogna dialect, and we understood each other 
perfectly. It was touching to see how they followed me everywhere, 
storming me with questions, and exclaiming, ‘ L’é noste fraire, a ven dal 
pai de nosta gent’ (he is our brother, he comes from the country of our 
people). They have preserved almost intact our traditions, and know 
their origin and the persecutions which their fathers endured. They 
have a strong aversion to confession! The father of the Syndic, an 
old man of eighty-six, who died lately, never went to confession.” The 
four walls of the church erected by the Waldenses in 1507 still exist, 
and it goes by the name of “ La ghieisia de l’ourigine,” or “de nosta 
gent,” or “di nosti” (the Church of the origin, of our people, of ours). 
It is situated on the swret (Waldensian for “ eminence”), near the ancient 
castle. An old priest came forward, of benevolent appearance though 
evidently poor. Signor Pons gave him a Bible: “Grassia” (Waldensian 
for“thank you”), he said, “T’e lou libre de nosta gent” (it is the book 
of our people), and the tears ran down his cheeks as he took it. The 
ire has not quite burned out ; concealed among the ashes, and let us 
hope ready to break out, it smoulders still. 

In other villages, the Waldensians have mixed with the Calabrese, 
but the names in many cases are ‘the same. At Cosenza, Montalto, 
Fosealdo, Vaccarizzo, San Sisto, and other towns, Signor Pons found 
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families of Gilli (Gilles), Ponzio (Pons), Trono (Tron), Miglio (Meille), 
&e. The inhabitants of Cosenza, the capital of the old Calabria, and 
the town where Pascale and Uscegli were imprisoned, are only half- 
civilised ; and throughout the whole province the difficulties in the way 
of evangelising are great. There are few roads, and these are bad; 
there are neither inns nor eating-houses ; the food is miserable, and 
cleanliness is unknown. The people need to be taught much that is 
for their temporal benefit, but much more they need the purifying and 
civilising influences of the Gospel. If the work be begun and carried on 
by Signor Pons and other Waldensian evangelists in the spirit which is 
expressed in the following words, the Lord will command the blessing, 
and a great change be effected :—‘‘ From the moment of my arrival,” 
says Signor Pons, ‘I have been filled with emotion. How small I feel 
while treading the soil which has been bathed with the blood of our 
martyrs! I feel that this is the most difficult enterprise on which I 
have embarked. The Lord have mercy on me, and make use of His 
unworthy servant, if such be His will, to relight the torch of truth 
which the Inquisition extinguished in 1560! Pray much and unceas- 
ingly for me.” 

This appeal will find a response in the heart of many a Christian ; and 
when the time comes, means to help so good an enterprise will not be 
wanting. 
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“ Dixi omnia cum hominem nominavi.”—Puryy, Ep, iv. 22. 


N the strength of conscious weakness, 
That leans on a strong man’s arm,— 

No shrinking, no sinking of spirit, 

No dread of defeat or harm, 
He went to the battle bravely, 

But he took no human sword, 
And he donned no earthly armour ;— 
’Twas the battle of the Lord. 






In the joy of a glorious freedom, 
In the peace of a pardon found, 
In the light of a heavenly sunshine, 
That had compassed him around ; 
In the life of the living Spirit, 
In the power of a well-known love, 
Went he forth on his mighty mission, 
At the summons from above. 


Cati 
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All the heart of Europe was heaving, 
Crushed out with enslaving lies, 
She looked all around in her anguish, 
He heard her bewildered cries,— 
The cries of the death-stricken nations 
Overshadowed with stifling night ; 
He opened the Book of blessing, 
And the kingdoms owned its might. 


He shook down the leaves of healing 
From the boughs of Life’s own tree, 
Till their health, with its quickening gladness, 
Went wide over earth and sea, 
Went down the rejoicing ages, 
Dissolving the bands of death, 
Diffusing a fresh, strange sweetness, 
With its soft celestial breath. 


From the banks of the turbid Tiber, 
He heard the imperious boasts ; 
But he faced the blustering terror 
In the name of the Lord of Hosts,— 
In the name of a trusted Captain 
That had never lost a field, 
And the spell of an ancient banner 
That never was known to yield. 


Like the free and impatient war-horse 
That scenteth the battle afar, 
And shaketh the ground with its pawings, 
Went he forth to the unknown war. 
He drew no sword from the scabbard, 
No time-forged weapon he sought ; 
The spear, the sword, and the helmet, 
Were things which he needed not. 


He stood by the sea and touched it ; 
Its billows were cleft in twain ; 
He stood by the rock and smote it, 

Till its waters flowed amain. 
He stood with his rod uplifted 
O’er the Amalek hosts below, 
Till the song of the victor ascended 
O’er the Church’s flying foe. 
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His sling with stones from the brooklet 
He fills as he moves along, 
Alone in his deep-felt weakness 
Against the ten thousand strong. 
A stripling in shepherd raiment, 
He defies the Philistian band ; 
He comes, he sees, and he conquers, 
For his own fair fatherland. 






He heard the shouts of the foemen; 
They were thousands,—he but one ; 
The legions of Rome were advancing, 
He stood there a lonely man. 
The eternal volume clasping, 
Heaven’s rescript of life and death, 
He spoke the delivering watchword, 
That “the just shall live by faith.” 






He looketh around in silence, 
All the eagle is in his eye ; 
Then aloud to the startled nations 
He lifteth his voice on high. 
’Tis the voice of a fellow-mortal, 
Yet it comes from the Throne above ; 
And it brings to the sorrowful peoples 
The bright news of celestial love. 


What to him were the threats of princes, 
Or the bribe of earthly gains ? 

What to him was the rising tempest 
Bursting down on his Saxon plains ? 

What to him was the Roman spectre 
That crossed and recrossed his path, 

Or the drops from the mimic vials 

Of the old destroyer’s wrath ? 


What to him was the seven-hilled city, 
Or the priest with the triple crown, 

As he launched his envenomed curses 
At the monk who had braved his frown ? 

What to him were the thunder-echoes 
From the far-off Apennine, 

The bolt of the Alpine lightning 

Coming down on the tranquil Rhine ? 
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Brave herald of faith and freedom, 
Apostle of ancient light, 
Oh speak to bewildered Europe 
In these days of gathering night. 
Sound out the immortal message, 
Which of old her death-sleep woke ; 
And peal the far-echoing trumpet, 
Which her Roman bondage broke. 


Though dead art thou not still speaking 
Have the ages wronged thy fame ? 
Do we read on these princely banners 
But a Saxon miner’s name ? 
Is thy grand soul-stirring story 
But a dream of the cold mute past ¢ 
Hast thou gone from earth for ever ? 
Are thy footprints clean effaced ? 


[s the spell of the mighty broken ? 
Has thy name but. a myth become ? 
Has the strength of the strong man perished / 
Is the voice of Luther dumb ? 
Has the torch which thou didst kindle 
Passed away into hopeless gloom ? 
Is yon bust but a block of marble ? 
And yon grave but a vulgar tomb ? 


Speak again to thine old Eisleben, 
To thy Wittenberg once more ; 
Call aloud to the far off millions 
Beyond thy old German shore. 
Let thy hand once more sweep over 
All thine old harp’s varied chords, 
Let the nations to life awaken 
At the power of thy thunder-words ! 
Horativs Bonar. 
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{HORTLY before midnight, on the 10th of this month, four hundred 
h years ago, Martin Luther was born. His birthplace was a room 
in the inn at Eisleben, a little Saxon town, where his father, Hans, 
copper-miner from Méhra (“ Muirton”), near Eisenach, in the Thiirin. 
gerwald, lately married to Margaret Ziegler, had arrived in quest of 
employment. Next day the child was baptised in the church of St. 
Peter just behind, which soon after—significant augury of his life-work 
—became also St. Paul’s. His parents, pious people, had him called 
after the saint of the day. 

Some six months later the little household moved six miles west, to 
the mining town of Mansfeld, where they settled. There Hans laboured 
successfully enough to lease two furnaces of his own, occupy the well- 
to-do house in High Street, and take his seat in the council. He was 
2 worthy character—hard-working, honest, and God-fearing, a severe 
disciplinarian, friend of schoolmasters and clergymen, a simple but 
independent adherent of the old Church. Harsh to terror at times, 
we yet see him kneeling at night by the child’s bed and asking God's 
blessing. The mother was a noble woman, laborious too, and strict, 
noted for purity and prayerfulness. Both were bent on giving Martin 
a good upbringing. 

Till he was fourteen he attended the town school, near the top of 
the street, learning reading, writing, and the Latin rudiments. The 
Church gave him the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments, 
with one or two psalms and hymns, but without any explanation. The 
Gospels and Epistles were read in German, but the “good news” was 
almost unknown. The child learned little of God in the chureh. 
But in the fields he learned something. Strangely open to heaven are 
these great, rolling, grassy plains of Mansfeld. The spring flowers by 
the brook in the valley, the birds in the woods about the Castlehill, 
must early have laid that hold on heart and tongue which they never 
lost. From the common folk, again, came a power of native speech, 
a love of human nature and human story which the most thorough 
learning never overlaid. In the home, with six younger ones to care 
for, and its hardships to bear, he was always the true brother. 

At fourteen (1497) he went to Magdeburg, and next year to Eisenach 
grammar-school, where he fell in with the new learning, and eked out 
his father’s “bitter sweat” by singing in the streets for bread. 
There the Frau Cotta took him in, touched by his hymns and prayers. 
He outstripped his fellows in Latin, and his friends thought he would 
make an orator. In three years (1501) he was ready to trudge to 
Erfurt College, forty-five miles east, the first school in Germany. He 
took the usual course in scholastic philosophy—grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
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natural science, and metaphysics. Logie was his special study; he 
enjoyed debate. The newly-revived classics were also mastered, with 
all they offered of ancient wisdom. In the humanist circle he was 
welcome with his lute and song. In his reading he met with Jerome’s 
version of the Bible, and read with delight the story of Samuel, but 
made no further use of the book. In a year (1503) he was Bachelor, 
and Master in three more (1505). His companions were struck by 
his ability. At his father’s desire he now turned to law, a likely field 
for his talent. The books were bought, and he began to study. 

But at this point troubles of the mind intervened, and altered all. 
From a child his sense of guilt had been sharp within him; the 
need of Divine forgiveness he felt keenly. He was away from God, 
and knew no way back but by his own efforts ; he could, he must, do 
so much himself to merit grace, which would then be given to aid him 
todo more. The guilt of sin might be got rid of by confession, and 
the sacrament of absolution; but the penalties still remained, to be 
removed by penance. Not that he had neglected Church ordinances. 
He had been regular in daily prayer, and gone to mass daily. But he 
had not found peace. His fellows saw nothing to blame. They could 
not understand that repeated saying of his, as he washed his hands : 
“The longer we wash, the blacker we become.” At times the darkest 
thoughts came. Was it God’s will that he should ever be clean ? 
Might he not be doomed to destruction? His faith in God shook. <A 
dangerous illness, bringing thoughts of death ; an accident, all but fatal ; 
the sudden loss of a friend, raised the question—Should he not 
renounce the world, and seek salvation in the “religious life”? A 
narrow escape during a terrific thunder-storm, when he vowed to be a 
monk, made him decide. He called his college friends to a farewell feast, 
and next day, amid their tears and entreaties, to his father’s bitter sorrow, 
entered the Augustinian monastery,—he and they thought for ever. 

The retreat he chose stood far before the religious Houses of the time 
for strictness, earnestness, and industry. It was one of a number which 
had banded together under Vicar-general Staupitz, to observe the rule 
of their reputed head, St. Augustine. After solemn initiation with 
song, prayer, investment, &c., a year of probation was spent under the 
novice-master. The most menial offices were assigned him ; he must 
sweep the cells and beg for the monastery through the town. Every 
day was filled with religious exercises. There were eight prayer-hours, 
each with twenty-five Paternosters and Ave-Marias. Divinity was not 
neglected. Above all, Staupitz instituted a course of Bible reading and 
leaning. Luther read eagerly, often without understanding ; he had 
no teacher. In 1506 he took the vows, to “live by the rule of St. 
Augustine, to obey God, the Virgin, and Prior.” Here he set to work 
afresh to win heaven. One and twenty patron-saints were called to his 
aid, with Mary, the special idol of the Order, who already held her 
immaculate, “I crept under her cloak,” he says, “to hide from 
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Christ.’” Once a week, at least, was confession. To ensure pardon 
every sin must be accurately confessed. Complete contrition merited 
forgiveness ; the sacrament of absolution made it up if incomplete. But 
the penalties remained, to be removed by special acts of devotion being 
prescribed. Luther’s memory could carry him far back for burdens ; one 
confessor scarce sufficed. The more he searched the more he found 
wrong. Of penance and performance there was no lack. His rigours were 
the envy of neighbouring monasteries, the alarm of his own ; but the 
sense of pardon never came. For two years this went on. Sometimes, 
for a moment, he felt lifted up among the angels, “a haughty saint.” 
Again, the fear of death plunged him in despair. There were 
moments of such torture, he says, five minutes of the like would have 
crushed him. Still “the motions of sin in his members” remained. 
Never “saint” went deeper with self-mortification than Luther. _ If 
ever mortal should have been justified by works, he was the man. 
These convent walls at Erfurt are sacred to the most crucial 
experiences of the human soul. 

In 1507 he entered the priesthood ; but the office only brought new 
fears. He was qualified to celebrate a sacrament which conveyed for- 
giveness, but he did not know himself forgiven. Three of his patron- 
saints were invoked daily, yet he almost died at the altar. Meantime 
he worked hard at the Word. The Gospel meaning of “ righteousness” 
gradually dawned on him. Hitherto for him “ righteousness” had 
meant merely retribution ; now he began to see that it might mean 
pardon freely offered all who believe on Jesus. With that, he says, the 
gates of paradise were ajar. 

In 1508, at Staupitz’s recommendation and command, he was unex- 
pectedly called to the chair of philosophy in the Elector Frederick's 
new university at Wittenberg. He had little heart for these technical 
themes amid such anxieties of soul. While lecturing on Aristotle, he 
prepared to take the theological degree, which qualified to teach divinity. 
In a year he was B.D., but was recalled to Erfurt for a year and a-half 

1510-11), where he began to lecture and preach. Then came that 
memorable journey to Rome on an errand for his Order. In spite of its 
open irreligion and corruption, Luther was an enthusiast for the city of 
martyrs and the capital of Christendom. He visited every sacred spot, 
and said masses for the repose of his friends. But his own soul had 
no repose. It was in performing one last act of penance on Pilate’s 
Stairs that the truth burst upon him: “The just shall live by faith’ 
What “faith” was he now knew—the sight of Someone there for him. 
In a moment he was on his feet. The climbing was all done ; Another 
had done it. 

Returning to Wittenberg, he completed his degree of D.D. (1512). 
Still, the throes of the new birth made him weak to fill the teacher's place. 
He took the oath “to defend the truth of the Gospel with all his might 
only out of obedience to Staupitz. In after years he was glad he had 
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then vowed more than he knew. He had come under a life-long obliga- 
tion to profess and preach Scripture, and only Scripture. His lectures 
began with the Psalms, where, following Paul, he found Christ. Next 
year he could carry his class to the Romans and Galatians. His 
brother-monks, too, studied under him. The House soon became too 
small. In 1515 his Order made him Vicar of Meissen and Thiiringen. 
At the same time, the townspeople called him from the cloister-chapel 
to preach in public. Therewith opened a new era for the pulpit. 
Luther originated that simple yet vigorous, Scriptural yet popular, kind 
of preaching which is still the special heritage of his countrymen. In 
these lectures and sermons he arrived at the reformed doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, without becoming conscious that it was not the 
teaching of Rome. With the thought that righteousness was a free gift 
to the believer, the idea of merit at once dropped off. The tree must 
be made good ere it could bea good. A man must be made right ere 
he could do right. It is faith that receives this God-given righteous- 
ness,—faith is the “direct road” to God. 

Now, too, Luther first knew Augustine, who confirmed him in 
his view of Paul, deepening his ideas of human inability. But 
with regard to justification, Augustine had not gone so far as 
Paul. He made it depend not on faith, but on the whole inward 
righteousness infused into man by Divine grace. This righteous- 
ness was such as to merit favour with God, and even do more than 
He required. Luther, on the other hand, was conscious of a deep, 
enduring, and insurmountable unworthiness. His view of faith, too, 
carried him beyond what he found in the “Theologia Germanica ” 
(1516-18). That, indeed, taught him much of its nature, as a complete 
self-surrender to the Saviour, but not as a glad, independent new 
life given back to live for Him. This new life he expounded in a series 
of sermons (1516-17) on the Commandments and Lord’s Prayer. He 
also published, in German, the ‘Seven Penitential Psalms, directed to 
a true knowledge of God’s Grace and of one’s own Self.” From his 
chair he, meanwhile, challenged the scholastic philosophy, charging it 
with ignorance of man’s greatest need and of divine grace, and set his 
students to debate “ Augustine v. Aristotle.” His colleagues caught 
the contagion, and preacher friends began to spread it over Germany. 
At the same time he held out a hand to the humanists—Erasmus, with 
his parallel Greek and Latin Testament, at their head. Still there 
came no thought of a complete break with antiquity and tradition. 
While proclaiming salvation by faith, Luther accepted a divinely- 
appointed hierarchy, an infallible Church, an exclusive priesthood 
absolution and penance, and the invocation of saints and the Virgin. 
If he denounced abuses, he did no more than others before him. 
Years after, he lived by monastic rule. He had no love for mere polemic. 
As the germ of Scripture truth unfolded in him, indeed, it rent asunder 
time-honoured wrappages on every side. But his was the fruitful 
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advance of positive growth, not the barren progress of opposition. 
Only when adversaries threatened the truth which had brought him 
life, did he turn on them in wrath. 

In 1517 Tetzel, the indulgence-monger, appeared. The “indulgence” 
theory was this: Remission of the guilt of sin and of eternal punish- 
ment was got by confession (with contrition) and priestly absolution. 
But there remained temporal penalties, imposed by God or the Church, 
which, if not expiated on earth, must be borne in purgatory. Now 
the Church possesses a “treasure” of surplus merit, Christ’s and the 
saints’, available for the remission of these to quick and dead. This 
she can dispose of at her own conditions—on payment, in the present 
instance, of a sum devoted to the building of St. Peter’s, Rome. The 
trattic was shamelessly pushed, not far from Wittenberg. Little was 
said of contrition, much of immediate payment. Sins were ticketed at 
so much each. People were implored to have pity on their relatives 
crying out in torment. 


“The minute the pence in the money-box ring, 
The souls from purgatory spring.” 


Parishioners of Luther began to put faith in them. Any one who 
objected was threatened with papal excommunication. Luther, though 
far from clear on the whole subject, preached against their abuse, daring 
Frederick’s displeasure, who had obtained special indulgences for an 
exhibition of relics. After turning in vain to various bishops, he, in 
academic fashion, drew up and published Ninety-five Theses (31st 
October, 1517), to elicit opinion. The repentance preached by Chuist, 
he stated, was a thing of the entire life. It meant sorrow for sin, 
hatred of the sinful self, followed by well-doing, with self-mortification. 
The Pope could remit guilt, only as declaring it remitted. Yet for 
this God required submission to the priest and priestly penalties. 
The Pope could grant “indulgence,” but only for what himself had 
imposed, and only to the living. Again, a true penitent might receive 
remission without “indulgence.” It is not the true indulgence, how- 
ever, he attacks, but the idle talk of the traffickers. The Pope, he 1s 
sure, is with him here. , 
With that, to Luther’s astonishment, the whole tempest was on him. 
These few lines on a church-door, Latin though they were, and techn- 
cally expressed, grew legible, as the Elector dreamed, in a day or two 
over the whole of Germany and beyond. Tetzel and Eck at once accused 
their author of assailing the authority of the Pope and papal observ- 
ances. A papal bull had asserted the Church’s possession of that “ trea- 
sure.” Luther stood alone, and not without misgivings, before the blast. 
But the Word whereon his soul had rested was rock under him. His heart 
still in his work as preacher, and teacher, and vicar, he put his hand to 
the sling in a sermon “On Indulgence and Grace,” and in “ Resolutions 
or explanations of the Theses. Antagonism only set his spirit free to 
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follow its biblical bent. Priestly penance was not Christ’s institution—the 
Church had no such “treasure ” of Christ’s merit. Ifa Pope had asserted 
it, no council had. Pardon was, indeed, conveyed from God to the sinner 
by the Church’s servant ; but it was to the Divine Word alone faith must 
cling, and any brother might speak that Word. Without faith, absolu- 
tion was nothing. With it, the penitent might receive pardon, though 
denied absolution. Still, in outward observances, the Pope had a 
divine authority. Luther humbly addressed these “ Resolutions” to 
Leo as the Church’s head and Christ’s representative. Leo replied by a 
summons to trial at Rome (7th August, 1518). His arrest was secretly 
ordered, and every place which tolerated him laid under interdict. The 
ablest papal agents (Cajetan and Miltitz) were despatched against him. 
Only a series of remarkable providences saved him from instant seizure 
and execution. The Turkish scare, the rising of the national spirit against 
Rome’s pretensions, his prince’s importance in an approaching imperial 
election, the independence of his University,—all worked together for 
his deliverance. Still he was summoned before the Diet of Augsburg 
(11th October), under a safe-conduct, and commanded by Cajetan to 
retract his statements as to the Church’s “treasure” and the place of 
faith in the sacrament. At peril of ban and interdict he refused. 
Papal decrees might err and contradict Scripture ; any believer who 
had better arguments was the Pope’s superior ; he could do nothing 
against. conscience ; Scripture was on his side. He appealed to a 
Council (28th November). So Luther was driven on to deny the Divine 
institution of the papacy: it did not belong to the essence of Christ’s 
Church. Therewith the last cord was cut. He was free. But no 
spot on earth was safe for him. ‘ Where,’ one asked, “was he to 
stay?” “Under heaven,” was his answer. Cajetan published a bull 
(December, 1518), banning the “indulgence” heresy. Miltitz, indeed, 
armed with some seventy warrants, was permitted for a time to atti- 
tudinise. Luther agreed to a truce till the case came before a 
tribunal, meantime advising and admonishing a general obedience to 
the Church, and writing submissively to Leo, though refusing to 
recant, and maintaining his appeal. But Eck’s Leipsic Theses, affirm- 
ing the divine right of the papacy, dissolved the truce. Luther's 
counter-Theses asserted the Scriptural idea of the Church to be, not com- 
munion with Rome, but the preaching of the Word and union with 
Christ. He thus stood in declared agreement with Huss, in open 
conflict with the Council of Constance. Scripture had freed him from 
conciliar, as from papal, authority. 

Still he had no pleasure in controversy. Leipsic was to him lost time. 
His heart lay in his class-room, with its Hebrew Psalter and Galatians, 
and its four hundred students pouring in all aglow from the lectures of 
the youthful professor of Greek, just come from Tiibingen. “That little 
Grecian beats me at theology,” he said, and found a stipend for him, as 
also for a Hebrew professor, and a printer of the learned tongues ; for 
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Wittenberg was to be a model university. In the town’s church he 
preached without stipend, Sabbath and week-day lecturing through 
the Old Testament and New, teaching himself the children the 
Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue. ‘How cold and feeble,” cried Frederick, 
“all preaching heretofore to this of Scripture!” Lucas Cranach, too, 
the painter—this Paul’s St. Luke—began to sit at his feet. He 
commenced a practical exposition of the church Gospels and Epistles to 
other preachers. Another act of genius was to utilise the press for 
little popular books, tracts, &c., for the afflicted and dying, on Christ’s 
sufferings, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and Commandments. One 
hundred prints of the kind have been preserved out of the year 1520. 
“On the Holy Sacrament” he wrote, showing it to be no repetition 
of the One Sacrifice, but communion with the Lord and with each other. 
The cup should be given to all. He valued the ordinance as conveying 
a special pledge of forgiveness. The Christian’s only sacrifice was 
self-surrender, and that in prayer and praise. His sermon “On Good 
Works” showed faith to be the foremost of them, and their mother, 
since the believer must be true to Him he trusts and do His 
Will. The summary of that Will he finds and expounds in the 
Decalogue. 
Meantime, at Rome, Eck and Hoogstraten wrought for more stringent 
measures ; nearer home, Cologne and Louvain would have his books 
burned ; the bishop of Meissen confiscated the Sacrament sermon. 


But each breath of denunciation but brought out another tongue of 


answering flame from the living furnace of Luther’s heart. “I am 
dragged into it,” he writes, “against my will, by the imputations 
heaped upon me and on God’s Word.’ Each also awakened fresh 
sympathy from the humanists under Erasmus, though they feared for 
their “noble sciences” in the coming storm ; and from the knights 
under Hutten, who chiefly sought a free Germany, but meantime offered 
Luther their arm. To both he offered deeper motives, nobler weapons 
and higher aims. He set these forth (1520) in three works, the 
threefold trumpet-blast of the Reformation. They were an appeal from 
the Church of tradition and exclusion to the Church of Seripture 
and freedom. 

The address “'To the Christian Nobles of Germany” asserts the 
universal priesthood of all believers, their right to interpret Scripture 
and to a place in the government of the Church. With this fell the 
prerogative of the clergy, and the infallibility and supremacy of the 
Pope. It pleads, too, for the abolition of celibacy, fastings, holidays 
and pilgrimages, and the conversion of monasteries into schools. The 
“ Babylonian Captivity” assails the sacrifice of the mass and the with- 
drawal of the cup, asserts faith to be the one condition of worthy 
communicating, and, while approving voluntary confession, disallows 
the other “sacraments.” The “ Liberty of a Christian Man ” gives an 
epitome of the Christian life, showing how no outward observance, but 
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faith alone, procures full individual freedom ; while love produces 
mutual service. ‘‘ Faith lives in Christ ; love in its neighbour.” 

Against these doctrines a papal bull was launched (October, 1520), 
ordering the books to be burned, and threatening their author with the 
like. With a hostile Emperor advancing on Germany, and bonfires of 
his books blazing round, Luther replied by deliberately burning the 
bull (11th December), resting his action as on his Doctor’s oath. The final 
excommunication and interdict followed (January, 1521). Luther felt at 
last free from the monks’ rule. Lecturing, preaching, writing, were 
enough without that. ‘A storm was loose, only the last day would still.” 

Three months later he stood out full in the face of it, and no man 
with him. On 18th April, 1521, summoned to answer for himself 
before the Emperor and Estates, who threatened him with the edict ; con- 
fronted with his books, which had everywhere been proscribed ; watched 
with alarm by friends, the bravest of whom thought him “ far too bold ;” 
tempted by adversaries, who almost promised all if he would but yield 
that one word against the whole Catholic world speaking in the Council 
of Constance ; he refused to retreat an inch. Calmly, but firmly, he 
defended himself from God’s Word ; it bound his conscience ; unless he 
were refuted from it, or by clear reason, he could not, he would not, 
recant. Threats and menaces only drew forth from him that peerless 
confession of human impotence which is yet Divine strength: “Here 
stand I; I cannot otherwise ; so help me God, Amen !” 

The imperial ban followed fast, but it found him out of reach in his 
“Patmos” on the Wartburg. There he was shut in for a year 
(4th May, 1521, to 1st March, 1522) with that Word for which he 
had ventured everything, and got from it his greatest life-task to do— 
to give it to his countrymen in their own tongue. “I sit here the whole 
day at my leisure and read the Greek and Hebrew Bible.” There, too, 
he moved among the common people, studying their ways of speech to 
put them into his translation. Bits of exposition came also: when 
any event or anniversary moved him, he expounded a psalm over it. 
His little practical books he went on publishing,—“ Against the Abuse 
of the Mass, ” “ Against Compulsory Confession and Vows.” These last 
he wrote as pastor of Wittenberg. The Reformation there was getting 
beyond Melanchthon and his coadjutors, Bugenhagen, Agricola, and 
Jonas. Fanatics were teaching the wildest doctrines. First, Luther 
intervened with a hurried visit (December, 1521), and then with an 
“ Admonition against Uproar,” denouncing violence, and championing 
those of tender conscience. His translation finished, but without other 
safe conduct, telling the reluctant Frederick, “I can help His Grace 
better than he me,” he descended on Wittenberg, and, with eight days’ 
preaching of the old Gospel of faith with love, silenced the “ prophets ” 
and quieted the people. 

There he remained thenceforward, with his prince’s support and the 
empire’s sufferance ; preaching down fanaticism throughout the district, 
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and undermining superstition and spreading the Gospel among 
thousands beyond by his New Testament; defending spiritual liberty 
and civil authority at once from insubordination, and from spiritual 
tyranny ; seeing his friends called to carry the truth to all the free. 
towns ; animating by his correspondence the persecuted and suffering; 
picking up the lute he had learned at college to hymn the first 
confessors ; forming a popular service in which the Word might find 
expression by sermon, praise, and prayer ; true to the humanist spirit, 
pleading for schools for lads and girls, and helping his Count—now his 
friend—to found the one at Eisleben, while doing battle with the 
humanist Leader and with Rome for the new theology. 

But with the wheat “appeared the tares also.” The fanatics, among 
them some of his own friends, found in parts of the newly-recovered 
Word teachings which met and stirred the socialist and agrarian 
aspirations of the oppressed peasantry and lower orders generally. 
Miinzer, and even Carlstadt, as zealots for the Word, would revive the 
Old Testament state, with redistribution of jands, &e. In vain Luther 
insisted on the distinction between things civil and spiritual, between 
the moral and political elements in the law of Moses. In assailing the 
hierarchy, he had himself begun a revolution against authority. His 
name was made a watchword of revolt. In vain, at risk of his life, he 
faced from the pulpit the excited peasants of the Electorate. His 
adversaries would not be restricted to the weapon of the Word, and 
many of them were beyond the reach of his voice. Miinzer’s emissaries 
formed a league throughout Southern Germany. Their demands were 
moderate : choice of ministers, abolition of tithes and game laws. But 
these they demanded with the sword. Luther at first was content 
with a “ Remonstrance,” counselling mediation. But when peasant 
armies overspread the land, burning and murdering, Miinzer at their 
head summoning “to the war of the Lord,” he levelled at them a furious 
and deadly battle-call to the nobles (‘« Against the Murderous and Robber 
Rabble,” 1525). It was the most unpopular act of his life ; enemies 
called him a turncoat, friends a tyrant. 

In the midst of these troubles, with his protector dying, himself ready 
for death any day, Luther suddenly took one other great step of his life, 
alone, doing by it almost as much for the social, as by his preaching he 
had done for the religious, need of Germany. To the dismay of his 
friends, and the derision of his enemies, he wedded the nun Catherine 
von Bora (13th June, 1525), and in the act vindicated the divine dignity 
of marriage, and re-established the sanctity of home. 

From that upper room in the monastery—no more a cell but a 
Christian househuld—we watch him for the next twenty years guiding 
the course of the Reformation ; as controversialist, in conflict with 
Henry VIII., Erasmus, and the Swiss ; as professor, organising the Univer- 
sity, translating and lecturing through the Scriptures, standing by his 
post when others fled, through two plagues ; as pastor, filling two 
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preachers’ places at once, preparing a German Service-Book and inventing 
4 Catechism, word and thing, for the young; as visitor, superintend- 
ing the “reform of parishes,’ and moulding the new ministry by his 
“church-postils ;” as patriot, rousing his countrymen against the Turk ; 
as Protestant, marshalling his fellow-believers throughout the empire once 
and again in a common and uncompromising confession before Pope and 
Emperor, but restraining them from civil war ; as Christian, fighting a 
heroic battle with almost constant bodily weakness and anguish of soul. 
Once, indeed, we see him fairly above the clouds and the conflict, sur- 
veying the whole field from near heaven's gate. It is during the five 
months of enforced isolation at Coburg Castle (April to October, 1530), 
when the rest are all away witnessing at Augsburg. It is his “ Sinai,” 
his “ Zion,” his ‘‘ Tabor,” with “three tabernacles, one for the psalter, 
one for the prophets, and one for Aesop” (his three studies). He sees 
the divine plan and can point it out to his bewildered friends ; he 
has the divine ear, and prevails for these poor timid combatants ; he 
hears the divine word, and speaks it, at first-hand, to the spiritless ; he 
feels the divine presence there in that unpillared vault of heaven, and 
bids the diplomats feel it ; best of all, he can convey it to his little 
boy, of four, at home. But the victorious confidence of these days 
was not for this earth. He saw, indeed, the outward peace of the 
empire maintained, and a deeper concord arrived at among Protestants, 
and, with this, the church extended and built up. He still unflinchingly 
believed in the mere might of the Word to clear its own way. He held 
fast by his ruling article, “ faith in Christ ” and its corollary, the equal 
and universal priesthood of all believers. He could see already in 
divine worship some fulfilment of that truth: one chosen by all alike to 
be the minister of all, their mouthpiece in praise and prayer. But on 
allhands the mass of indifference and immorality laid bare, but un- 
touched, by the Visitations,—avarice and excess among nobles and 
burghers, obstinacy and indifference among peasants,—depressed him ; 
the hollow negotiations for a conciliar unity only irritated him—even 
the efforts after a closer union among evangelicals he misdoubted. 
He heralded the advent of some terrible scourge for his country. He 
hoped for no deliverance other than the dawn of the last day. 

But the burden of Wittenberg lay heaviest on his heart. Intemper- 
ance and wantonness, extravagance and riot, fraud and misgovernment, 
among citizens and students, made him almost desire to leave it. He 
tumed with longing to the old country district where he had been 
born and brought up—to Mansfeld, his “fatherland.” A call came to 
him from there. His friends the Counts had fallen out, and asked him 
to arbitrate between them. Thrice over he made the trying journey to 
Kisleben in winter time, the last time (23rd to 28th January, 1546) 
through floods and ice. For three weeks the weary negotiations went 
on: on 17th February they were completed. That evening he com- 
plained of pain in the chest, and said he would not leave his birth-place 
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again. He went to rest with the words of Ps. xxxi. 5, on his lips, 
Through the night he kept repeating them and other Scriptures, 
notably John iii. 16. Towards morning he said them thrice, and then 
was still. Friends bent over him inquiring, “ Wilt thou abide by Christ 
and the doctrine thou has preached?” “Yea!” he replied distinctly, 
and in a little was gone. So he died, doing what he had taught, for. 
giveness and reconciliation. Counts, magistrates, the whole town and 
country, foliowed him forth, who, sixty-three years before, had come 
among them a travelling miner’s child, unnoticed, unknown. 


In studying Luther, there come before us as outstanding charac- 
teristics, the following :— 

1. His faculty in Scripture.—This struck Staupitz at Erfurt, Bucer 
at Heidelberg, Mosellanus at Leipsic. The Bible was his religion. He 
knew the classics, the academy, the schools ; enjoyed the rarest society, 
shared the sagest counsels, lived by the strictest rules ; and had nothing 
but thirst, burning heart-thirst, still ; he drank here, and never thirsted 
more. Not that he despised human knowledge; he condemned 
illiteracy, vindicated every liberal art, and armed himself with every 
weapon of science. But the highest help came to him from quite another 
source. Henceforth, his one mission was to let that Word work. It 
“made him a Christian,” created for him both chair and pulpit, and 
bore him beyond his two great teachers, Augustine and Tauler. It proved 
his rock, when he felt the very foundations of things reel with the Theses. 
It delivered him from the arrogance and arts of either Legate ; loosed 
him in turn from the authority of pope, council, fathers, apocrypha ; and 
sent him ever back from debate to his pen, manuscripts, and lectures. 
It overturned the entire ritual of tradition. In its name he burned the 
bull, declined the knights’ assistance, and went, one against the world, 
to Worms. It found for him his grandest lifetask on the Wartburg. 
His zeal for it vanquished the Zealots. Round it he organised the 
reformed congregations, the new service, and the “catechisms.” Even 
his sad variance with the Swiss can be traced to this: they seemed to 
him to be disloyal to the Word, To the last this was his war with 
Rome: he would have no council but “according to the Word.” To the 
last this was his labour,—as translator, reviser, expounder, preacher. 

2. The radical character of his veligious experience.—The discoveries 
of sin and grace at Erfurt ruled his whole life. From the first his 
lectures were experimental. By his experiences he tried and rejected 
the fanatics : “God was not so familiar with men ;” by them tested 
Agricola, with his depreciation of the “law-work.” They made Paul’s 
letters his life-long companions: “ poor sinner” is his name for himself ; 
late in life he speaks of “blushing for sin.” Agonizing prayer was his 
daily strength, his one resource in the severe fits of depression, almost 
despair, which visited him from 1527 onwards. The last night he still 
stands at the window in earnest petition. He constantly entreats, oF 
gives thanks for, the intercession of friends. 
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3. His gift in song.— I was always fond of music,” he says. Per- 
haps his only “golden hours” in childhood and youth were those with the 
lute and chorales. Afterwards, when he saw what Hans Sachs and 
Hutten could do with verse, he became the first popular hymn-writer, 
first compiler of hymn-books, and arranger of popular hymn-tunes. His 
thirty-six hymns include specimens of every type, versions of psalm or 
creed, exposition of Scripture, pure lyric jets of personal feeling. 
“Music comes near divinity,” he said, and made the figure of it to sup- 
port that of theology, over his fireplace. With Savonarola and Wesley, 
he prized the service of song. 

4, His care for the youny.—His own child-experiences made him 
the children’s friend. Catechising he began almost as soon as preach- 
ing. His first Appeal to the nation asks schools for girls and boys in 
every town. His earliest “ book of order” embraces a daily Bible lesson. 
His monastery has become what he desired, a day-school. The “ cate- 
chism,” with its prayers and proverbs, was his thought and work. His 
own Eisleben, thanks to his “ visitation,” has its grammar-school. How 
he could talk to children, the letter to Hans bears witness. Here he 
was the father of Bunyan, and of all such as work in fable. 

A word may be added as to Luther’s views on church government. 
His central principle here, from first to last, is the universal priesthood 
of believers. In the Sacrament sermon (1519), he already knows 
but one “living sacrifice” all have alike to offer. The distinction 
between “priest” and “layman” is gone; the only office left is 
the public ministry, of word and sacrament, conferred on one by all. 
The “ Appeal” and ‘ Babylonian Captivity ” (1520), develop this view : 
a bishop, in ordaining, exercises a delegated authority, like any civil 
oficer. The works “On Private Mass” (1534) and “On Councils” 
(1538) confirm it. The Church, he declares (1539), stands not in 
pope and bishops, but in love to Christ and maintenance of His Word. 
Ere the controversy began, he saw in the episcopate a perilous charge ; 
he would fain see it turned into the simple pastorate. (He repeats this 
in the Appeal.) Before Leipsic (1519), he had found it from Scripture 
to be post-apostolic. In contrast to the spiritual estate of pope and 
bishops, falsely so-called, he signs himself (1524) simply “ preacher at 
Wittenberg.” One would have expected the new order to rise in 
obedience to this idea. So far it did. In the cities no preacher was 
settled without a call. Luther approved this procedure in writing to 
the Bohemians (1523), and Peasants (1525), calling on the latter to 
support their ministers. His “German Mass” sketches a discipline 
such as Knox adopted. But the spiritual destitution of the great mass 
of his countrymen, and the slow growth of the reformed society, made 
luther willing to retain as much of the old external constitution as 
possible. He welcomed the accession of the Prussian bishops, though 
chiefly as chief-pastors and preachers. At Augsburg, he firmly resisted 
the recognition of episcopal authority, except as to external things. 
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Along with the neighbouring “superintendents,” and with consent of 
the congregation, he admitted the Bishops of Naumburg and Merseburg, 
But while thus unbending towards hierarchy, the high views he enter- 
tained of the place of civil authority, influenced him to yield to it a 
position which has proved oppressive to the German Church ever since. 
He left the lords in possession of their lay-patronages. Yet, even where 
as “bishops at need” he had them setting on foot the Visitations, taking 
outward. order in the Church, seeing to the maintenance of ministers, &e, 
he acknowledged this to be but a voluntary service. It was Luther's 
achievement to liberate the civil from the ecclesiastical rule ; he never 
dreamed, as an Anglican writer asserts, of substituting the civil 
supremacy. The “two kings and kingdoms” are clearly enough 
detined in the Appeal : pope over emperor in spiritual things, emperor 
over pope in temporal. The tract “On civil authority” (1524), states 
that the spiritual government reaches to the conscience by the Word; 
the temporal to the body and possessions by the sword. 


R. W. Barzovr. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL CONCERNING 
PRESBYTERIANISM.* 


(Continued from page 268.) 


. I HAVE often felt a desire for something more ¢o do in our Presby- 
terian service,” said Rose Betterworth : “the service is suitable 
enough for the very staid and the very holy ; but most people, like 
myself, are just a little foolish and frail ; and alas for these among the 
long unbroken prayers, and the long very much broken sermons! Yet 
I have heard prayers, too, that left the most perfect liturgy far behind, 
streams of adoration that welled up fresh and living from the spirit of 
the petitioner, and that would have lost the whole salt and spice that 
was in them if forced through the leaden pipe of a printed form. Such 
prayers have caught me as if in embracing arms, and compelled me to 
come in to the banquet of the Lord. I could not belong to a Church 
which deprived me of those sweet possibilities. And yet they are rare 
as they are sweet. How much preaching in the second person singular 
is there in our prayers? What diffuseness ! what disconnection ! how 
long drawn out the individual reference ! how limited the scope of the 
whole! how often are all interests forgotten but those of the single 
congregation ! Anything would be well worth adopting that might teach 
our ministers to be simple in the structure of their prayers, chaste in 
style, and catholic in compass.” 
“T thank you, Miss Betterworth,” said Whitewing, “for the compli- 


* The papers which bear this title must be ranked in point of authority with our 
recent Symposium on “ Progress in Theology,” the object being rather to ventilate 
opinions than to enforce conclusions,x—Ep, (.P. 
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ment you unconsciously pay to our Anglican ideas upon the subj@ct ; 
but lest you should ungraciously take it back again, I should like to 
be allowed to imprison you with a question. What, then, do you think 
of that principle of antiquity and force of old association, on which we 
build so largely? Is it nothing with you? Or much? Or just a 
very little ?” 

“It is so much with me,” said Miss Betterworth slowly, “that | 
sometimes think I crush it too hastily lest it should crush me. When 
I pass through those black pillars of the Pantheon, that have stood 
where they stand since King Agrippa built them in the green Campus 
Martius, only knee-deep now in Roman mould, or when I lose myself in 
the delicious mazes of St. Peter's, and hear the heavenly voices of the 
Capella del Coro, I feel myself a provisional Papist in creed, and receive 
with a temporary faith whatever the verger tells me about the lance of 
St. Longinus and the napkin of St. Veronica. Madonnas seem to 
smile upon me from many an old altar-piece, and Magdalens from the 
walls to weep over me, as one who has long been wandering, but not 
yet too long to be gathered home to the bosom of the mother of us all. 
Too often I walk back to my hotel in an agitation of shaken faith, 
spell-bound by the strong witchery of the place, till restored to common- 
sense and bodily hunger by the wholesome sound of the dinner-bell. 
Happy bell, that gives me back my Protestantism and loyalty to John 
Knox and the Shorter Catechism.” 

“But does the dinner-bell then dispel the whole illusion, or is there 
not some lingering sense that, discounting ail your Protestantism 
pronounces unreal and ridiculous, there may be a soul of good in that 
mysterious hold antiquity takes upon your heart. Granted that the 
tales are parables and figments, are not the morals full of fine sub- 
stance? And as parables may they not be precious, although as facts 
impossible? Each ceremony of the Church, each story of saint or 
angel, has a purpose in the core of it. Do you not too lightly part 
with the pearl of purpose, in tossing away the shell of incident in which 
it is enclosed 2? To look beyond the limits of the Church altogether,— 
that Roman sentinel who perished at his post among the lava of 
Pompeii,—had the sense of duty a less rigid hold on him, low-born 
pagan of the first century as he was, than on any of us who live in 
these days of evolution and large light? Do morals grow? Has 
iilelity an evolutionary history? And if these great factors of our 
spiritual life are bright and rounded from the beginning, and cast, 
indeed, in more heroic mould in proportion to the terror of the times, 
do we do well in lightly shaking off the lessons of antiquity, even 
though they come to us woven round with a web of poetic superstition ?” 

“I was much impressed with a picture of that incident of the 
Pompeian sentinel,” said Rose Betterworth, conveniently changing the 
thread of argument for the thread of association, “ which I saw a year 
or two ago in Burlington House. There stood the soldier, helm and 
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tunic and sword, straight as an arrow, steady as a rock, while the 
distance was filled with flying forms, and the scalding scorie were 
wrapping themselves around his limbs—a Roman Casabianca, with the 
genius of patriotism for his father, and a city swallowed up by a voleano 
for his burning deck. There was only one other picture in the gallery 
that more deeply moved me.” 

“ And what, may I ask, was that ?” 

“Tt was a representation of Ophelia restoring to Hamlet the remem- 
brances he had given her in happier hours. There was an infinite 
pathos of resignation in her face, and in his the mingled sorrow of love 
and bewilderment of mock-madness.” 

“T have seen neither of the pictures you speak of. But, apart from 
the intrinsic merit of the works, do you not think the conception in 
the case of the sentinel higher than in the case of Ophelia and Hamlet, 
as resignation to duty is higher than resignation to fate? To submit 
because we must is not so noble, is it, as to submit because we ought. 
The pain to which an adverse fate exposes us, should it call forth as 
much appreciation as that to which conscience beckons us? It may 
be more tragical, but is it so admirable? But perhaps Miss Better- 
worth has allowed the circumstance that there were two in the second 
picture, and they what they were to one another, to sway her judg- 
ment.” 

“T spoke not of what was noblest, but of what moved me most,” said 
Rose, glancing down at a dainty ‘remembrance’ just then binding a 
silk scarf across her breast. “ But, speaking of the sentinel, I am sure, 
if it had been his lot to watch on the walls of Geneva in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, he would have been a Calvinist.”’ 

“Pray why, Miss Betterworth ?” said Whitewing, amused and curious. 

‘Because his eye was rivetted on the silver star of duty, and neither 
terror drove him to shift for himself, nor sentiment moved him to run 
to the rescue of others. Man’s claims were subordinate to God’s, and 
he would be neither selfish nor generous at the expense of righteous- 
ness.” 

« Bravo, Rose,” said Mr. Betterworth; “for a free-lance in theology you 
have spoken to the point. And if you had substituted Presbyterian for 
Calvinist you would not have shot much wider of the mark. For the 
Presbyterian Church is the only thorough-going champion of Calvinism 
now remaining in the world. All the great creeds of the Reformation 
were virtually Calvinistic. The Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistic. 
The Westminster Confession, drawn up by Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, and Presbyterians indiscriminately, is Calvinistic. But if it were 
not for the Presbyterian hand that holds it, that celebrated symbol 
would have been dropped long ago into the abyss of oblivion. But, 
speaking of free-lances, why have we not a lunge from you, Mr. Free- 
lance? The name of your college augurs that points of theology must 
not be unfamiliar to you.” 
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“We sometimes talk a little wildly on these topics in Trinity,” said 
Freelance, “and I should not like to say anything to shock or startle 
you. But do you then, Mr. Betterworth, accept the Westminster Con- 
fession in its entirety r 

“T think it the best exhibition of the total truth of the Bible to be 
found, and as such I accept it with a clear conscience as the confession 
of my faith. To ask me to affix my faith to every clause of every 
sentence of every paragraph of every chapter is to ask me to place it 
on a level with the Word of God: and that I decline to do. I frankly 
acknowledge that I think it too minute, and perhaps, also, too pole- 
nical. But it must be borne in mind that it was brought forth among 
the throes of the mightiest controversy waged in the whole world’s 
history, and I seem to hear still sounding loudly through its paragraphs 
the tramp of soldiery, and clash of arms, and shout of victory.” 

“Do you not think, then,” said Freelance, “that the time is fully 
come for its abridgment /” 

“Not for its abridgment. Abridgment means mutilation. You 
would be surprised to find how closely its propositions hang together, 
and how impossible the task of excision would turn out upon your 
hands. I would preserve it for ever as it is, as a monument of the 
tremendous intellectual and moral force of the England of the 
seventeenth century. But I should certainly like to see a much briefer 
creed, based upon its teachings, employed as the test for entrance upon 
spiritual office.” 

“Do you think any test at all desirable?” said Freelance. “How 
cana young man of twenty-one or twenty-two be supposed to have 
been able to make up his mind already as to what he is 
believe for evermore ?” 

“Your objection is forcible, even formidable,” Mr. Betterworth 
replied ; ‘but I think it will be found, on reflection, to bear rather 
upon the rigidity of a test than upon the existence of a test. If the 
creed be sufficiently brief and general, and if the formula of adhesion be 
not too much of the nature of that prison-chain that keeps the limbs 
from even so much as moving to and fro, I don’t see why it might not 
be signed by Sabbath-school children themselves. Nor do I think the 
formula in use among ourselves too severe, although I believe the creed 
should be briefer.” 

“What is the formula you use ?” 

“We say something to the effect that we believe the Westminster 
Confession to be founded on and agreeable to the Word of God, and as 
such receive it as the confession of our faith.” 

“But why have any printed test at all? Do you not teach that the 
Spirit is given to guide us into all truth? Why not let the impress 


of the Spirit of life and light upon the tables of the heart be the 
test, 2”? 


going to’ 


“A fine theory! But will it work 2? You might convince me of its 
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workableness if you could point to a united Christendom. But you 
know you can only point to a split Christendom, to a Christendom 
shivered into atoms, to a Christendom the separate atoms of which do 
their best to efface one another in the churning cauldron of society, 
If, then, there be division, there must be a ground of division ; if there 
be a ground of division, that ground must be capable of being defined ; 
if it is capable of being defined, it demands to be defined, that each 
man may know for himself, and demonstrate to others, in what company 
he stands in the grand advancing army of the Cross. Every Churel: 
accordingly has its tests. | Methodism has John Wesley’s sermons and 
Charles Wesley’s hymns. Congregationalism has the voluntary recital 
of the minister’s faith at the time of his induction. Presbyterianism, 
in common with the Anglican, Greek, and Romish Churches, has its 
written creed and fixed formula of consent. 
**For my part,” said Freelance, with a tinge of defiance in his tone, 
personal character is the only test of truth that satisfies me. 


“ec 


““¢ For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administered is best : 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right !’ 
I don’t recognise the lineaments of any existing Church in the New 
Testament. Will any man tell me that Paul was a Presbyterian, or 
Peter a Methodist ? All the Churches are the fruits of compromise, 
outgrowths of the exigencies of religious society. Reason may have 
found the root of the institution in the Bible, but the full-foliaged tree 
is reason’s own. They are adaptations to the varieties of human intel- 
ligence, taste, and temperament. One class of spirits find their best 
exponent in Episcopacy, another in Presbytery, another in Congre- 
gationalism. There is room and reason for all. Can a fig tree bring 
forth thistles, or a thistle figs? Presbyterianism suits Scotland, Epis- 
copacy England, and Popery Ireland.” 

“T fear, Fred, your illustrations are shaky,” said Whitewing. “ Do 
you forget that Scotland and England were not so long ago the darlings 
of the Catholic Church ?” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Freelance ; “all Western Christendom was Catholic 
till the Reformation. The Reformation first gave the kingdoms the 
opportunity of following their religious instincts.” 

“Nay, that thread will scarcely take you out of the wood,” said Mr. 
Betterworth. “Episcopacy was forced upon the English and Scottish 
people alike against their will. The Scotch were sturdy enough to 
shake off the incubus, and they became almost universally Presbyterian. 
The English were negligent enough to submit to the yoke, and dissent 
is a power in England, only not quite so strong as the Establishment. 
And it is precisely because she has not found a form of doctrine suited 
to her nature, with all deference to your theory, Mr. Freelance, that 
England presents such a spectacle of jarring interests both outside and 
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inside the Church as by State established. No, no; you must seek 
some other origin for the chain of Churches than the varieties of human 
temperament.” 

“And pray, sir,” said Freelance, “do you then conceive that all 
Presbyterians are Presbyterians by conviction ; that each of them at a. 
reasonable age has worked out for himself the whole problem of Church 
doctrine and Church life, examined the Scriptural evidences, found 
these pointing with unwavering finger to the system of John Calvin 
and John Knox, and proclaimed himself henceforward, and by these 
presents, a Presbyterian of the Presbyterians ?” 

“T make no such assumption. I admit as fully as you that early 
training and old association have much to do with the make-up of the 
various Churches. The great majority are what they are, because their 
fathers were so before them. And I really don’t know what better rule 
they can follow, so long as they don’t investigate and decide for them- 
selves. But what I do contend for is that there is a problem of Church 
government and worship to be solved. It would be equally untrue to 
say that Scripture is silent on the subject of the constitution of the 
Church, and that Scripture sets forth before us a Church 


“* Armed at all points exactly, cap-a-pie.’” 


“T was under the impression,” said Freelance, “that Presbyterians 


considered their system was capable of being lifted, ‘totus, teres, utque 
votundus, out of the teachings of the New Testament ; that Minerva 
did not spring in more complete panoply out of Jove’s brain, or Eve in 
more finished form out of the side of Adam, than Presbytery out of the 
Acts and the Epistles.” 

“Tam not aware that Presbyterians have been in the habit of going 
much further than Episcopalians or Congregational’sts in this parti- 
cular. There are zealots and extremists in every Church ; but the 
intelligent Presbyterian never dreams of claiming for his system more 
than a Scriptural sanction of the principles on which it is founded. A 
reverent evolution must do the rest. Congregationalism is constantly 
breaking out into conferences, unions, associations, as a kind of 
improvised and ephemeral Church courts, by which it is sought to 
restrain the lawlessness of the congregational system. Prelacy again 
adds on to itself lay delegations and votings by orders, by which it is 
sought to tone down the despotism of the episcopal bench. The 
Presbyterian system, according to which the Christian people govern 
the Church through their own elected representatives, the elders, steers 
between these two extremes, and is a sample of the polity by which 
every civilised State is more and more tending to be regulated.” 

“We have drifted into the question of the government of the 
Church,” said Whitewing, “but is there not a prior question to which 
that should be postponed,—the question of the definition of the Church ? 
Before we ask how the Church is managed, should we not ask in what 
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the Church consists? The Church, in my view, consists of the company 
oi those who are grouped together within the framework of a grand 
organisation, which has survived since the time of the apostles, under the 
government of pastors, who have derived their office by due succession 
from the hands of the apostles. To that long line of teachers and 
governors the charge of the Church is given, and what they make it 
that God means it to be.” 

“ What! what ! Whitewing,” broke in Mr. Betterworth, “that is the 
rankest Romanism I have heard from you yet! Where, then, in the 
whole width of Scripture do you find your definition of the Church ? 
[ will abandon my Presbyterianism the moment you bring it to me. 
But mark the consequences of your definition. The Church, according 
to you, instead of consisting of all true believers, as I think it does, 
embraces all nominal believers within the pale of a certain outward 
organisation, though they may not be true believers at all, and excludes 
all true believers outside the pale. That is not the Church for which 
Christ died, my friend. That is not the Church which Christ engages 
to ‘ present to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing.’ I accept Jerome’s definition, ‘Heclesia ibi est wbi vera 
Jides est’; or Irenzeus’ definition, ‘ Ubi Spiritus est illic ecclesia’; or that 
of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘ The communion of the saints’; or that of our 
blessed Lord Himself, ‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me,’—rather than the definition 
which would immure the Christian Church within the prison walls of 
amechanically fabricated prelacy. I can make some allowance for Mr. 
Freelance’s position that the form of government is a mere matter of 
convenience, and that the Church at an early date decided in favour of pre- 
lacy, or government by a superior order of clergy, to whom the term 
bishop came to be appropriated. But with what a hopeless bewilder- 
ment must the advocate of the Divine right of bishops, as successors of 
the apostles, look out upon the story of the New Testament Church 
and primitive Christianity! When and where did the plain elders of 
Paul and Peter first blossom into the spiritual princes whom we now 
call bishops? If the apostleship has been perpetuated in the Church, 
then a body of infallible teachers and absolute rulers has been per- 
petuated in the Church. Do those white-winged hierarchs (excuse me, 
Whitewing), who float into the House of Lords in the midst of their 
immaculate lawn, claim any such qualities of mind and will as the 
apostles had, or would they get credit for it if they did? When I hear 
the people of England divided into Churchmen and Dissenters I con- 
fess I find it difficult to repress my indignation. There may be some 
ground for a communion like that of Rome denying true churchhood 
to those outside her pale, because at the same time she denies them true 
Christianity. But when I hear those who know in their hearts that Non- 
conformists have as open a way to holiness and heaven as themselves, 
arrogating to themselves, and withholding from those others, the title 
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of churchmen, I hardly know whether more to pity their stupidity or 
resent their insolence. Ah! when will men see that the Church of 
Christ is as wide as the mercy of Christ ? What right have they to 
make their notion of a Church narrower than their notion of a Christ- 
ian? That we may freely speak of our own Church, as distinct from 
another Church, I acknowledge ; but that we should unchurch any 
other, even in the irresponsibility of private speech, I take to be not 
only an insult to man, but a dishonour to Jesus Christ. No, no; you 
must get rid of your definition, Whitewing ; for your heart, I know, 
is better than your definition, and (iod’s Church is greater than your 
heart. Your ritualism is a stale survival out of the Mosaic economy, 
and the Apostle Paul does not hesitate to call it. a ‘yoke of bondage, 
and ‘beggarly elements.’ The company of those who rest on the 
Rock of Ages for their souls’ salvation, ramifying through all the com- 
munions, and running away out beyond the boundaries of any of the 
communions in ways I wot not of,—that is the Church. 

“ And the true definition of the Church points to the true test of 
churchhood,” continued Mr. Betterworth, after a pause, which no one 
seemed inclined to interrupt. “As true faith is the test of the 
Christian, so true doctrine, as being that which true faith fastens on, 
is the test of churchhood. The Apostle Paul had as high a sense of 
the importance of personal character as you can have, Mr. Freelance ; 
but he does not make personal character the test of churchhood. No 
man was ever tempted as he was to seek in personal illumination, and 
the witness of God’s Spirit with his own spirit, the test of churchhood. 
Quaker, and Quietist, and the most diamond-pointed Plymouthist must 
stand aside in the presence of the unutterable things divinely revealed 
to him. Yet he does not make personal feeling, any more than 
personal character, a test of churchhood. And what, then, is his test ? 
‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.’ 
And as if that were not strong enough, he adds, ‘ As we said before, so 
say I now again: if any man preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ The Gospel, then, as 
already set forth by the apostles, is the apostolic test of the true 
Church. The Churches of Christendom are distinguished from one 
another by diversity of creeds, but identified with one another by the 
common cross round which those creeds rally. The cross of Christ, 
strongly grasped and loyally clung to, gives unity to the Church amidst 
the countless varieties of form which it assumes. The creed is sectarian, 
the cross is catholic. The cross, thanks be to God! is more or less 
visible in all the creeds,—the cross, not as it is borne on banners, or 
stamped on books, or glittering on the spires of churches, or heedlessly 
heaving on the bosom of beauty, or piously signed on brow and breast ; 
but the cross as it brings peace to the spirit, and teaches the art of 
living, and strips death of its sting. We may know little, yet love 
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much. We may see dimly, yet trust strongly. And it is to such com- 
mon things as trust and love that the cross yields up its heavenly 
virtue. The highest thing I feel that I could say for my own Presby- 
terianism is that it seems to me to set forth the cross of Christ in 
clearest lights of truth and purest atmospheres of feeling.” 

“Yes,” said Freelance, somewhat bitterly, “and you proceed to 
parcel off the human family into two compartments, as if they were 
substances in an apothecary’s shop, and to label one of those compart- 
ments ‘ Everlasting Death.’” 

“T am well aware,” said Mr. Betterworth, in slow and mournful 
tones, “that the eternal death-knell is tolled in more than one chapter of 
the Westminster Confession, and there is that in all of us which shrinks 
from the idea of eternal death for any that God has made. We all find 
ourselves whispering instinctively with Tennyson :— 

“<QOh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 
*¢That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.’ 
We all reason wistfully with him :— 
“¢ The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul?’ 
But when the seemingly insurmountable difficulties, springing out of 
the analogies of nature, suggest themselves, like him, 
“ ¢ We falter where we firmly trod, 
And falling with our weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
*“* We stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what we feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope,’ 


So it still comes back to this with us— 
‘**¢ Behind the veil, behind the veil.’ 


But why, Mr. Freelance, fasten upon the Westminster Confession in 
particular? Do you not know that all the great creeds of the Refor- 
mation, as well as of the ancient Church, teach the dread doctrine you 
speak of, or that which logically implies it. Take, for instance, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as one of the most cautious and moderate ot these, 
and how runs the seventeenth article, Whitewing ? for I see the little 
book bulging in a tell-tale way from your waistcoat pocket.” 
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Whitewing smilingly drew a diamond edition of the rubric from its 
hiding-place, and, turning to the passage, read: “ Predestination to 
life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the foundations 
of the world were laid) He hath constantly decreed by His counsel, 
secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom He hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour.” 

“That will do,” said Mr. Betterworth. “If, then, God first chooses 
those whom afterwards He saves, He passes by those from whom He 
afterwards withholds His saving grace. As He saves whom He pleases, 
so He passes by whom He pleases. And when He passes them by, 
while He could have saved them, is that really different from saying, 
terrible as the saying is, that He ordains them to death eternal ?” 

“And do you in very deed believe this shocking article of the 
Creed, Mr. Betterworth ?” said Freelance, with much feeling. ‘“ I con- 
fess that universal restoration, or annihilation of the wicked, aye, or 
even extinction of all, were more credible than the doctrine that the 
Creator has His ‘ vessels of wrath fitted to destruction’ by Divine 
decree.” 

“And yet you quote Scripture itself in saying so, and not the Con- 
fession merely. But while I cannot see in what particular Scripture 
fails to sustain the utterances of the Confession, I rejoice to think that 
all that has been yet revealed does not exhaust the resources of God. 
I was much struck with a remark made in the footnote of a pamphlet 
I lately read. The connection I forget, but the remark was to the 
following effect: ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die” ‘The wicked 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.’ Here are two statements 
equally categorical. Whatever of fixity attaches to the second attaches 
to the first. And yet in the first instance God found a remedy.” 

“And do you discover a door of hope in that analogy ?” said Free- 
lance, in a tone that implied much interest. 

“T cannot say that I do more than ‘faintly trust the larger hope.’ 
Many speak of the Calvinistic system as if it were summed wp in the 
doctrine of the Divine decrees. But the utmost that can be said of 
Calvinism is that it states in logical form upon the subject of fore- 
ordination what every other Biblical creed equally implies. And that 
doctrine in turn is but one dark link in a bright chain.” 


“Ah,” said Rose Betterworth, much moved, “but that one dark link 


is just as 
**¢ the little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.’ 


That one dark link darkens the whole chain for me.” 

“Till you fathom the mystery of human sin, my daughter, you had 
better let that dark link be.” 

“But can we believe that even the greatest sinner will be lost 
eternally, and yet be happy in this happy world ?” said Rose, with two 
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red roses flaming in her cheeks. “Can we believe it, and yet keep 
thinking on that God is love ?” 

“Ah! Rose, Rose, I recall those words of our greatest poet since 
John Milton’s organ tone died into silence, words in which he plays 
unwittingly with the pretty name thy mother gave thee eighteen years 
avo— 


“¢God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.’ 


The vision of sin is gradually unrolled before the eye of the poet in all 
its hideousness—filthy, poisonous, loathsome, damnable sin. And after 
sin has had its own wild will, and sickened and swooned into putrid 
death, he hears 
* ¢a voice upon “en slope 

Cry to the summit, ‘ Is there any hope?” 

To which an answer pealed from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 


And on the climme ring limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.’ 


Yes; the rose of the resurrection dawn will doubtless usher us into 
undiscovered worlds of all-embracing, all-reconciling truth. Till then 
we must think and act according to the dim lights that are given us. Our 
systems are but ‘broken lights’ at best. (rod, I believe, prepares ever- 
lasting surprises for the works of His hands. But Rose, will you sing 
my two friends and me the little song you made for my last birthday, 
and which I christened, Victrix Curitus? Nay, I won’t press you, if 
you would rather not.” 

“Oh, father, it was intended for no eyes but your own!” 

“ Well, then, I will repeat it aloud ; for I have paid you the compli- 
ment of remembering it ; and afterwards we four shall sing it together.” 

And Mr. Better worth repeated the lines following :-— 


“| watch it in the waning light , 
I greet it in the dawn ; 
I see it in the swallow’s flight, 
And gambol of the fawn. 


“T hear it where sweet waters gush 
Among the mossy stones ; 
In liquid flutings of the thrush 
I listen to its tones, 


‘‘] gaze upon its image fair 
In enemies reconciled ; 
It publishes its presence where 
The mother soothes the child. 


“‘ In bloody battlefields my faith 

Discerns it, though unseen ; 
Where falls the chilly thrill of death, 
It lurks behind the screen, 
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‘‘ Uncleanness cannot cancel it, 
Nor cruelty beguile : 
The sour steam of the nether pit 
But hides it for a while. 
“‘T see it gleam, I see it flame, 
A silver star above ; 
Through lights and shadows still the same. 
Its name is Heavenly Love.” 


When the song was over, there was silence in the little company. 
Then they rose from among the lengthening shades, and, as if stirred 
by a common impulse, moved towards the inmost of the three adjoining 
chapels, and passed between the alto relievos of white marble that 
alorned the porch, and stood before a broken shaft of stone upon the 
pavement. For that broken shaft of stone was said to be the block 
, where the man had met his martyrdom, who, of all the founders of the 
Christian Church, had shed the largest light on these high themes—the 
Apostle Paul. And as they stepped out into the open air again, the 
creat sun, hidden hitherto behind a western cloud, broke over the 
broad Campagna in the rosy glow of evening, and struck the Sabine 
hills, and mirrored himself in the windows of a hundred villas hung upon 
the slopes, and darted back in red reflections out of the depths of many 
& mountain stream, and inlaid the floor of heaven “with patines of 
bright gold.” And the birds upon the eucalyptus boughs shook out 
their vesper song, and the bees disengaged themselves from their sweet 
workshops in the orchis blooms, and hummed homeward to their hives. 

And those four short-sighted reasoners about the “things in heaven 
and earth,” that are not “dreamt of” in our “philosophy,” waved a 
courteous farewell to the pale-faced monks, and stepped through the 
grey gateway, and drove past the great basilica built where Paul was 
buried, through the gate which bears his name, back into the city, 
while they thought of “the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

A. C. Murpuy. 


OUR LORD’S FAREWELL TO HIS DISCIPLES. 


T is easy to see from the tenor of our Lord’s last discourses, whether 
in the synoptic gospels, or in St. John, that His ministry was 
drawing to a close. To the multitude, to the rulers, and to the twelve 
alike, He spoke as one whose voice was not much longer to be heard 
among them. In His words to all the three we mark that increase of 
frankness and earnestness, and that greater outtlow of affection which 
We find so often in the bearing of friends conscious of the near approach 
of death. Like Samson gathering his strength for a last effort, many a 
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person under the shadow of death has shown a frankness and a fervour 
in impressing his views on his family and friends, of which, in his more 
ordinary moods, no one would have supposed him capable. Full 
though our Lord’s ministry had all along been of frankness and earnest- 
ness, yet even He could feel the quickening influence of the valley of 
the shadow, and even His voice could gather fresh pathos from the 
thought, “ Yet a little while and ye shall see me no more.” 

1. In His addresses to the multitude, His consciousness of the night 
coming is shown in the special prominence which He gives to the 
dread fact of vetiribution. Nearly all His parables of this period bear 
on the great winding up. The parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
(Matt. xxi. 33) ends with the coming of the householder, miserably to 
destroy those wicked men. The parable of the Wedding Garment 
(Matt. xxii.) ends with the expulsion of the man who has no wedding 
garment into outer darkness, where there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. The discourse over the Temple from the Mount of 
Olives (Matt. xxiv.) ends with another vision of judgment, where the 
faithful servant is rewarded, and the careless consigned to his final 
doom. The last group of parables (Matt. xxv.), embracing the Ten 
Virgins, the Talents, and the Sheep and the Goats, lead up, in every 
case, to the solemn retribution of the end. What more appropriate 
truth could our Lord have left ringing in the ears and consciences of 
the multitude? or what more tender appeal, in the view of that truth, 
could He have made than in the tearful lamentation which He poured 
out when He beheld the city, or in the figure of the hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings? It was His knowledge of the certainty and 
terribleness of the retribution that made His feelings so earnest, and 
His appeals so tender. Would that ow, hearts thrilled more to these 
solemn appeals, where in form after form our Lord surrounds us with the 
dread solemnities of the judgment, and the unchangeable retributions 
of that great day! 

2. Again, in His dealings with the rulers, His consciousness of the 
coming end shows itself in His frank and fearless exposure and denun- 
ciation of their wickedness, The breach between Him and them is 
now evidently final. They had rejected Him the first time He came to 
the Temple claiming His own (John ii.); to give them another chance, 
He cleanses the Temple a second time (Luke xix. 45-48) ; but the 
result is a more determined and malignant rejection than before. In 
numberless other ways they have shown their enmity. ‘The day for mild 
remonstrance and gracious invitation is now past. They can no longer 
be classed with those whom He may hope to gain by the cords of love ; 
they must be separated from the rest of the nation, treated as the 
incorrigible enemies of God and man, and so arraigned and rebuked 
that their influence with the people may be broken, and their authority 
annulled. This exposure must be made in the most startling and 
scathing words that language can supply (Matt. xxiii.). It is only in 
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this way that their evil influence can be destroyed ; or if it be possible 
in any case to pierce the hardened heart, it is these sharp arrows alone 
that will do it. That our Lord should have resorted to such a style of 
speech to gratify a personal feeling is utterly incredible. Towards His 
bitterest foe He had no other feeling personally than, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

3. While the influence of the shadow of death is thus seen both in 
our Lord’s dealings with the multitude and with the rulers, it is still 
more manifest in His farewell words to the twelve. Ever since His 
transfiguration He had been opening up to them the terrible tragedy 
that was about to be enacted. His whole demeanour, during the 
intervening weeks, was in keeping with the situation thus disclosed. 
But in the closing discourses, and especially in the farewell address, as 
recorded in John xiv.-xvi, He throws himself more fully into the 
situation. We notice a special frankness, a special warmth of affection, 
and a special graciousness of condescension. Never before did He tell 
them so plainly of their weaknesses—the coming treachery of Judas, the 
denial of Peter, the forsaking of them all. Never did He give them 
such tokens of His love as in the holy Supper, followed by the washing 
of their feet. But this was not all. We mark in all His farewell 
dealings an earnest desire to prepare them for their new position. He 
seeks to counteract the natural feeling of loneliness and helplessness by 
which they were liable to be overwhelmed when He should leave them, 
and to fit them for the high duties and responsibilities under which 
they were to come. 

More especially, what our Lord emphatically sought, was to keep up 
their faith in Him after He should leave them, so that He should be as 
much w reality to them us He had been before. He wished them to 
continue to do His work just as if He were at their head and in their 
midst ; to believe that His care over them was as real as when He arose 
and rebuked the winds and the waves, and His help as effectual as 
when He filled their net with the miraculous draught of fishes. <A 
blessed faith this, surely, not only for the twelve, but for all who are 
called to do Christ’s work in the world! What courage and power 
would it give every servant of Christ’s in the thickest dangers and most 
arduous undertakings, to have an unfailing reliance on the promise, 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

To impress on His disciples the reality of His interest in them, and 
toinduce them to think and act toward Him after He had gone as if 
He were still personally among them, our Lord had recourse to three 
things—acts, words, and prayer. 

1. His acts were simple but very memorable—instituting the Supper, 
then washing their feet. 

The Supper was at once instructive and touching. It was an ever- 
lasting memorial of what they owed to Him personally—of what all the 
Church owes to Him—-deliverance through His sufferings and death. 
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It was touching, because it was the last such meal they would ever 
have together ; and likewise because of the holy tenderness by which 
the bearing of their Master was marked. It was like the soft light of 
the setting sun,—when earth is bathed in the gentlest influences of 
heaven. 

Apparently, it was a most unsuitable time for celebrating the old 
Passover. The Passover commemorated a great deliverance. Was it 
in grim irony that this feast was associated with the events that came 
immediately after, in the experience of Jesus and His followers,—the 
treachery of Judas, the arraignment of Jesus by the high priest, the 
weak surrender of Pilate, and at last the shame and horrors of the 
crucifixion ? What was there in such utter prostration of Him and 
His cause that could be linked with the joyous memories of that night 
when Israel, following the fiery pillar, marched safely through the 
depths of the sea? It is only faith that can give a satisfactory answer ; 
beneath the surface there lay a profound resemblance, but only faith 
could apprehend it. Through the breaking of His body and the 
shedding of His blood there was to come to His Church a deliverance 
far higher than the fathers had ever known. Death to Him meant 
life for them. The Supper was to keep alive the memory of His 
sacrifice and of His love. It was to be the token of the great Christian 
deliverance to the very end of time. What a triumphant faith our 
Lord must have had in the success and efticacy of His work, to institute 
this symbol of deliverance and eternal blessing on the very eve of His 
crucifixion! How well fitted was this act to lift their thoughts high 
above all the outer tokens of defeat and humiliation! Things were 
not as they seemed. The grain of wheat cast into the ground might 
seem to perish, but its apparent death issued speedily in the multipli- 
cation of its life an hundred-fold. 

The act in which the Supper was instituted was, moreover, as tender 
in manner as it was instructive in matter. A common meal has usually 
a kindly uniting influence; in a family circle, on the eve of some 
great bereavement, it is peculiarly so. Hearts saddened by a common 
sorrow are more disposed to love, and are more ready to appreciate love. 
The act of washing the disciples’ feet, with which our Lord followed up 
the Supper, increased their tenderness of feeling, and sense of obliga- 
tion. It was a new token of the gracious condescension of their Lord. 
It was an additional reason why their trust in Him should continue 
unabated, But it was more. I have given you an example, He said, 
that ye should do to one another as I have done to you. It was 
designed to foster among them the spirit that should keep their strength 
from being wasted in internal strifes, and bind them in a strong, united 
brotherhood. It was by brotherly counsel and united prayer that their 
work was to be carried on; while that spirit ruled among them all 
would be well, but if they should begin to aim at lordly pre-eminence 
and seats of distinction, the very heart would be torn out of the body. 
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And this lesson is surely needed in our day, as much as it was needed 
in the apostles’. Alas! that in spite of all our Lord’s efforts to the 
contrary, there has so often prevailed in the deliberations of Christian 
brethren the spirit of scorn and carping, bitterness and irony! Where 
are the forbearance and forgiveness, the love and confidence of brethren 
that the Master did so much to encourage? Why should the strife as 
to who should be greatest, which He did so much to suppress, start up 
again so often ? By all the memories of that upper chamber,—by all 
the associations of that holy Supper, let there prevail among us a 
habitual watchfulness against strife and bitterness, and an earnest 
endeavour to live and love as brethren ! 

II. Next, let us consider the bearing of our Lord’s farewell words. 
We do not dream of surveying in all its length and breadth the wonder- 
ful discourse of the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of John. We 
confine ourselves to its pustoral aspect,—the influence it was designed 
to have in keeping up the spirit of the apostles as Christ’s public 
servants, and especially in encouraging them to act and feel in their 
ministry as if Jesus himself were still present among them. 

In this point of view, the first words of the 14th chapter are the 
key-note of the whole: “‘ Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in 
God, BELIEVE ALSO IN ME.” He wishes them to labour with untroubled 
hearts; hearts as untroubled as those of servants going on a simple 
errand, of heralds carrying a plain proclamation. Terror, perplexity, 
gnawing anxiety, is not the right spirit of His ambassadors. It was not 
the spirit of the heroes even of the old dispensation. Moses knew it 
not when he followed the pillar through the sea ; nor Gideon, when he 
advanced with his three hundred on the hosts of Midian ; nor David, 
when with sling and stone he confronted the giant ; nor Elijah, when 
the word came to him, Go, show thyself to King Ahab ; nor Nehemiah, 
when he asked, Should such a one as I flee? Though we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, our Master’s Word to us is, “ Let not your hearts 
be troubled.” Whatever else His servants may be obliged to carry 
about with them, they do not need to carry a troubled mind. It is not 
the restless eye and quivering lip that become them, but the child’s 
look of confidence, and smooth, unruffled brow. 

Let us mark, further, the ground of this freedom from trouble: “ Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” Believe in me in like manner as 
ye believe in God. When the storm rages, you believe that it will 
soon be calm again, for you believe in a God that rides on the wind, 
and governs in the storm. Believe that in my government of the 
Church I have the same power as my Father has in the government of 
the world. Lean upon me as you lean on the Father, and you will 
find, as they found of old, “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in time of trouble.” 
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This being the key-note of the farewell address, its details to a large 
extent are just an expansion of this thought. Let us glance very briefly 
at some of the grounds on which the assurance should rest. 

1. With reference to Jesus Himself, we are called to believe that He 
is now with the Father in His house, happy in His love, sharing His 
power, enjoying that oneness with Him which He had from eternity, 
and which He manifested so clearly in the work of redemption. He 
tells us that He abides in His Father’s love ; that He is in the Father, 
and the Father in Him ; that they that have seen Him have seen the 
Father also. Partner of almighty strength, Jesus is abundantly able to 
succour His own. He is one with Him who doeth according to His 
will in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of earth. “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” 

2. Christ calls on His servants to believe in Him as still loving them 
and interested in them. He is leaving them now only for a little 
time, to prepare a place for them in His Father’s house, and He will 
come again to receive them to Himself, that where He is there they 
may also be. Though absent in one sense, He is with them in another. 
‘‘T will not leave you orphans, I will come unto you.” “Ifa man love 
me, he will keep my words, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.” Did He not leave 
His peace with them, just in order that their hearts should not be 
troubled ? Did He not speak to them, in order that His joy might 
remain in them, and that their joy might be full? Was He not giving 
them the strongest possible proof of His love in laying down His life 
for them ? Had He not lived on confidential terms with them, making 
known to them all things that He had received of the Father? A rela- 
tion like that could not be severed by His temporary absence. It was 
not a temporary, but an abiding relation. “If I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive you to myself; that where 
I am, there ye may also be.” It was their privilege to cherish the 
sense of this changeless relation to the Prince of Heaven. The same 
privilege belongs to all whom He has called to serve Him still. Well 
may such servants hear him say, “ Let not your hearts be troubled.” 

3. They were to believe on Him as still employing them in His service, 
fitting them for it, fitting them even for its greatest and most difficult 
achievements. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also ; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto my Father.” His going to the 
Father was to bring in a dispensation not of less but of greater power. 
The ladder between earth and heaven of which He had spoken to 
Nathanael (John i. 51) was to be a more wonderful medium than ever 
for the angels of God to ascend and descend. ‘ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.” Again and 
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again Christ returns to this privilege of ampler scope for prayer under 
the Gospel, and greater power in it to His people. “If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.” Again, towards the end of the discourse, He says, “In 
that day ye shall ask me nothing [no question]. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He will 
give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: ask, and 
ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” Prayer was to occupy a 
place of greater prominence and importance under the new economy. 
But it was to be prayer addressed to One who was waiting and watching 
for the cry of His children, and ready to act as Isaiah describes : “It 
shall come to pass that before they call I will answer, and while they 
are yet speaking I will hear.” It was evidently a special aim of 
Christ’s to encourage free, confidential fellowship between Him and His 
apostles by prayer. And those who entered most fully and cordially 
into this fellowship got from Him the largest amount of power. So it 
ever has been, so it ever shall be; for it is the rule of the kingdom, 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” 

4. But perhaps, of all features of the farewell address, the most pro- 
minent is one that has yet to be noticed. Our Lord called on the 
apostles to believe in Him, because He was to pray the Father, and He 
would send them another Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth, to abide 
with them for ever. This was the consideration that turned the scale. 
Up to this point the considerations urged were powerful undoubtedly, 
but they could hardly suffice to enable the apostles to feel that the 
balance of advantage was on the side of Christ leaving them, or to 
induce them to go to work as if He were personally among them. But 
the glorious gift of the Spirit was to prove a real compensation for His 
personal absence. The action of the Spirit was to be two-fold: on the 
apostles, and on the world. In His action on them He was to teach 
them all things ; He was to bring all things to their remembrance that 
Christ had said to them ; to guide them into all the truth ; to show 
them things to come ; to receive of Christ’s, and to show it to them. 
A glorious inward illumination and heavenly quickening was thus to 
come upon them. In reference to the world, the Spirit was to convince 
it of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. He was thus to pre- 
pare the world for receiving the words of the apostles. He was at once 
to prepare the soil for the seed, and the seed for the soil. He was to 
save the apostles from the barren task of scattering seed on hard rocks, 
and to enable them to realise what they got in symbol in the miraculous 
draught of fishes. We know how this was fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecost. The figure of the ladder between earth and heaven was 
verified. For ten days of continuous prayer, the messengers went 
upward, and when the day of Pentecost was fully come the angels 
descended, the Spirit Himself came down in a mighty stream of 
blessing. The power came from heaven that was needed to turn men’s 
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hearts to God. Just as in nature it is the sun that draws up water 
from the earth to form the clouds of heaven, so in the kingdom of grace 
it is the Divine Spirit that draws human souls heavenward, by first 
drawing them to Christ. The gift of the Spirit is like the gift of the 
sun. It is likely that when our Lord promised the gift of the Spirit as 
an equivalent for His absence, the apostles would deem it impossible 
that it should be so. But when they witnessed the triumph of the day 
of Pentecost they would be of a different mind. The power of heaven 
was exerted then in the spiritual world far beyond the measure of its 
exercise even in the personal ministry of Christ. Valleys were exalted 
and mountains laid low ; the crooked became straight, and the rough 
places plain ; the glory of the Lord was revealed, and all flesh saw His 
salvation. 

The lesson thus taught respecting the value of the Holy Spirit, and 
His boundless power in the spiritual world, is most certainly a lesson 
for all time. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and His place in the 
process of redemption, is no mere question of theory, but a practical 
truth of supreme importance. Times when the doctrine of the Spirit 
has been neglected, or when the Spirit has been regarded as simply an 
influence from the Father, have always been times of lifeless desolation in 
the Church. Seasons of spiritual awakening, and of great accessions to 
the kingdom of God, have as certainly been times when the Church 
has believed profoundly in the Holy Ghost, sought His presence most 
earnestly, and watched against all that was fitted to resist, or vex, or 
quench Him. And just in proportion as the ministers of the Gospel 
have felt that spiritual power was not in them, have sought to be 
simply instruments of the Holy Ghost, and have placed themselves at 
His disposal that through them He might carry on His work in the 
world,—in the same proportion has spiritual power been given ; the 
devil, the world, and the flesh defeated ; and perishing souls brought 
into the kingdom, and built up in the character and attainments of 
Christ’s people. 

III. We have yet to notice the third of the farewell influences which 
our Lord brought to bear on His apostles—His farewell prayer. But 
here, as in the case of the farewell address, we can but glance at those 
features of the prayer which bear on the public service of the apostles, 
and the relation in which they were to stand to Him after His 
departure. 

In this respect, perhaps, the prayer is somewhat of a surprise to us. 
It hardly appears to recognise the position of the apostles. It does 
not seem from it that these feeble, ignorant fishermen were about to go 
forth to conquer the world. We do not find the petitions we might 
have expected to find on their behalf, for courage, for endurance in the 
prospect of all they had to suffer, for Divine right to conquer their 
enemies, for grace to triumph over all the machinations of evil, for the 
wisdom that turns many to righteousness, or even for the tongue of the 
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learned, that they might be able to speak a word in season to him that 

was weary. 

Yet the Lord knew all their case. He did not care at such a time 
to launch out into all the details of petition that might be suitable on 
their behalf. He preferred to ask for them the very essence of blessing, 
the very elixir of life-—that which, if granted, would spread out in all 
necessary directions, and abundantly fit them for the highest service. 

And that which He thus emphatically asks is, that the Father would 
keep them in His name, that they might be one, as He and the Father 
were (ver. 11). Unity is the grand object of His petition. And when 
He extends His prayer beyond the apostles then living, to those who 
should afterwards believe on Him through their word, it is still “ that 
they may be all one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee” 
(ver. 21). And when He speaks of the consummation of His work, it 
is still in the same terms, ‘I in them, and Thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one” (ver. 23). There are other petitions for them, 
—that they may be kept from the evil in the world, and that they may 
be sanctified through the truth; but this thrice-repeated prayer for 
unity is manifestly at the head of all: of all things that Christ besought 
the Father for His servants on the eve of His leaving them, the greatest 
and the highest was, that through Christ in them they might be one, 
and that the unity might be such as to correspond in some measure 
with the oneness there had been from eternity between the Father and 
the Son. 

It is often supposed that what our Lord prayed for was simply that 
His followers might be kept from quarrelling among themselves, and 
that they might not be split up into a multitude of separate organisa- 
tions. But if we examine the petition with care we shall see that it 
goes far deeper than this. The essence of the unity sought is oneness 
with Christ—‘“I.in them.” That the apostles, and all who should 
thereafter believe on Him through their word, might be ever in vital 
union with Himself, as He was in vital union with the Father ; that in 
this way they may draw out of His fulness, even grace for grace ; that 
the Church might never become a lifeless corpse, separated from the 
fountain of life, but might ever be an incarnation of Himself, each 
member living by faith on the Son of God; that thus, in all cireum- 
stances, she might have access to the one source of spiritual life, and 
draw from Him in such manner that His grace might be sufticient for 
her, and His strength perfected in her weakness—such was the fare- 
well prayer of our Lord. Virtually it was a prayer, that though He 
was to be absent from them in the flesh, they might have Him with 
them in the spirit ; guiding all their steps, fulfilling all their desires, 
blessing all their work. 

And this spiritual oneness with Christ is ever the supreme condition 
of a prospering Church. Whoever would be a successful minister must 
look to this far above any other condition of prosperity. Only thus 
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can he wield spiritual power, and become a dispenser of spiritual 
blessing. “I in them, and Thou in me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one; and that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me, 
and that Thou hast loved them as Thou hast loved me.” 
W. G, BLatKte, 

[The chapters that have appeared in this year’s Catholic Presbyterian in con- 
nection with our Lord’s ministry, form part of a work, just published by James 
Nisbet & Co., entitled “Tur Pustic Ministry anp PastoraL MeEruops or Our 
Lorp.” The subjects discussed are—l. Our Lord’s Ministry as an Example ; 
2. Preparation for His Ministry ; 3. Inner Spirit of His Ministry ; 4. Outer 
Features of His Ministry ; 5. Beginning of His Judean Ministry ; 6, Begin. 
ning of His Galilean Ministry ; 7. His Work asa Teacher; 8, 9. Elements of 
Impression in His Teaching—internal and structural ; 10. His Illustrations ; 
11, Parabolic Discourses; 12. Sermon on Mount; 13. The College of the 
Twelve; 14. Dealings with the Apostles; 15, 16,17. Dealings with Different 
Classes—outside, on the border, and inside the kingdom ; 18. His Farewell ; 19. 
His Reappearance. | 


JJortiolia Leabes. 


MR. OMOND ON THE LORD ADVOCATES OF SCOTLAND. 
THE custom of sketching history by a series of biographical notices of 
men who have filled some prominent public office has become not 
uncommon. Lord Campbell's “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
land,” followed by his “Lives of the Chief Justices,” and Dr. Hook's 
“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” are well known instances. 
We have also in a collateral sphere Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” and Miss Green’s “ Lives of the Princesses.” To 
this class of literature a new contribution has just been made: “The 
Lord Advocates of Scotland from the Close of the Fifteenth Century to 
the Passing of the Reform Bill. By George W. T. Omond, Advocate.” 
Does any reader need to be informed who the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland is? The answer is, the principal officer of the Crown for 
Scotland, the chief adviser in legislative measures, and the chief framer 
of public policy. In the days of the troubles in the Church of Scotland, 
the Lord Advocate was usually a conspicuous and important personage. 
If Mr. Omond has not added much to our historical knowledge, he has 
given us an interesting series of portraits, and placed in a new setting 
transactions of the deepest moment, in which Scottish and other Presby- 
terians will never cease to feel a lively interest. With much commenda- 
tion of his book we subjoin a few of his notices :— 


Str THomas Hope, 1626-1646. 


The period of Sir Thomas Hope’s oftice embraced the memorable 
General Assembly of 1638, and he had often a difticult part to play. 
3ut he was a godly man, and a friend of the Covenants. The fact of 
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his having been accused (without any reason) of stirring up Jenny 
Geddes and others to the riot of 1637, shows how his sympathies were 
understood to lie. 


“The chief authors of the Covenant were five men whose positions in life 
make them representatives of the classes from which the leaders of the Coven- 
anting party came. They were Rothes, Loudoun, and Balmerino, who were 
peers ; Johnston of Warriston, an advocate ; and Alexander Henderson, a Presby- 
terian minister. In the great struggle the peers of Scotland were foremost, for 
the Covenanters were essentially an aristocratic party. Johnston represented 
the bar, which always took a leading part in every public question, Henderson 
was a leader of the Church, and the clergy of Scotland were always men of 
affairs. More than a century before, Sir Ralph Sadler had said of them, ‘ They 
are the men of wit and policy that I see here.’ Under such leaders the Coven- 
anters were not members of a democratic or plebeian faction. Throughout the 
whole movement the influence of the aristocracy was felt. Many of the ministers 
would have been satisfied with the suppression of the Liturgy. It was the 
nobles who urged that a struggle should be made against the bishops. They 
gained their point; and, when the Covenant was signed, the Covenanters were 
found to be nobles, landed gentry, ministers of the C ‘hurch, men of every calling, 
and ladies of high rank, followed with enthusiasm by the great mass of the 
people throughout the most important districts of the country. 

“ Hope did not sign the Covenant. There was an understanding that the 
ofticers of State, the judges, and certain members of the bar, should not be 
required to do so. On the Ist of March, while the Covenant was being signed 
at Edinburgh, the Privy Council was sitting at Stirling. The Lord Advocate 
was present, and continued to attend during a consultation of five days, at which 
it was resolved to send the Lord Justice-Clerk, Sir John Hamilton, to London. 
Hamilton’s instructions were to inform Charles that, in the opinion of the 
Council, the use of the service-book should not be insisted on for the present, 
and that the grievances of the Covenanters should be fairly considered. Hamilton 
returned in less than three weeks with a letter directing Traquair, Roxburghe, 
and Lorne, to consult counsel as to the legality of the Covenant, and, having 
done so, to come up to Court. The Lord Advocate, Sir Thomas Nicolson, and 
Sir Lewi is Stewart, were consulted, and gave it as their opinion that the Covenant 
was not unlawful. Tr: aquair, Roxburghe, and Lorne then started for London. 

“Sir Thomas Hope’s opinion in favour of the legality of the Covenant has been 
regarded as ‘a fact strikingly evincing how much the spirit of faction can 
bewilder even the most vigorous minds.’ But Nicolson and Stewart, both 
eminent lawyers, were not partisans. Nicolson was soon after spoken of by the 
Marquis of Hamilton as ‘the only man fit to be set up against the King’s 
Advocate.’ Stewart was the lawyer whom Traquair, when he quarrelled with 
Hope, wished to make Lord Advocate, and whom Hamilton afterwards employed 
to represent the Crown when Hope refused to defend Episcopacy. Whether 
Hope’s legal opinion was right or wrong, his private feelings were warmly on the 
side of the Covenanters. Writing to the Earl of Morton, a keen royalist, he 
defends the Covenanters, declaring them to be ‘a number of the maist loyall and 
faythfull subjectis that ever a prince had.’ 

“When the three Privy Councillors went to London, affairs had reached a 
crisis, The law was in abeyance ; many persons refused to pay their creditors ; 
and assassinations were of frequent occurrence. ‘ Our country is at the point of 
breaking loose,’ writes Baillie, in April, 1638. Charles sent the Marquis of 
Hamilton to Scotland, with full instructions to act as Royal Commissioner. 
He was directed to suspend the use of the Liturgy, but to insist on the renuncia- 
tion of the Covenant. The Commissioner had no easy task before him. Almost 
every Privy Councillor was at heart a Covenanter ; but the Lord Advocate was, 
says Burnet, ‘one of the greatest troubles the Marquis met with; for he, being 
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a stranger to the Scottish law (in which the other was skilled as much as ever 
any was), was often at a great loss, for he durst advise with him in nothing, and 
often the King’s Adv ocate alleged law at the Council-Board against what he was 
pressing.’ Yet so powerful was Hope that the Marquis did not venture to dis- 
miss him, Jest a number of resignations should be the result. All he could do 
was to complain to the King. In his attempts to induce Hope to say that the 
Covenanters were acting illegally he entirely failed. Nor would the other 
leaders of the bar give an opinion in accordance with the King’s wishes. ‘Sir 
Lewis Stewart,’ says Burnet, ‘ promised private assistance, but said that if he 
appeared in public in that matter he was ruined. Sir Thomas Nicolson, who 
was the only man fit to be set up against the King’s Advocate, though he had 
never all his life before pretended to a nicety in these matters, yet began now 
to allege scruples of salina 

“ Hamilton paid a short visit to London ; and Charles was, for the first time, 
made aware of the real strength of the Pre asby terian party in Scotland. W hen 
the Commissioner returned to Scotland, he carried with him instructions of a 
much wiser kind than those which he had received on his appointment. The 
demand that the Covenant should be renounced was abandoned, and a free 
General Assembly was promised on certain conditions, one of which was that the 
bishops should have a voice in its deliberations, The King’s terms were again 
refused, and Hamilton went once more to Court. Charles now yielded completely 
to the Covenanters. He agreed to a free Assembly without any terms. He 
signed the Confession of Faith of 1580, which formed the first part of the 
National Covenant, and thus was, toa certain extent, a ‘Covenanted King.’ 
Hamilton reached Scotland on the 17th of September, and issued a proclamation 
calling upon the lieges to sign the King’s Covenant. It was at the same time 
announced that an Assembly would be held at Glasgow in the following Novem- 
ber, and a Parliament in May, 1639. 

‘“* Hope was now satisfied. He thought that the King had made reasonable 
concessions, and looked forward to a period of national tranquillity.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 120-123. 

“ Sir Thomas Hope was not only a great statesman, but a very great lawyer. 
He had an immense practice at the bar, and in accordance with the custom of 
his profession, invested his gains in the purchase of land. He died possessed 
of estates in Fife, Stirlingshire, Midlothian, Haddington, and Berwickshire. 
Three of his sons were on the bench,—John, Lord Craighill, and Thomas, Lord 
Kerse, while he was Lord Advocate ; and, after his death, James, Lord Hope- 
toun. There is a vague tradition that when pleading before his sons, Sir Thomas 
used to remain covered, and that from this circumstance the Lord Advocates 
acquired the privilege of pleading with their hats on. It is more probable that 
the Lord Advocate’s privilege of wearing his hat in Court originated in the fact 
that, as an officer of State he sat covered in the Parliament ‘House, and there- 
fore ‘claimed the right to appear covered before the judges in the Tolbooth. 

“To lawyers Hope is known as the author of the ‘Minor Practicks,’ a small 
treatise on Scottish law, which was in constant use at the beginning of last cen- 
tury. This work he is said to have dictated, while dressing in the morning, to 
his sons during their term of study for the bar. The ‘Major Practicks,’ a work 
which is still in manuscript, is generally supposed to have been written by him. 
But this is doubtful. 

“Hope amused himself with studies of a lighter character. His ‘ Carmen 
Seeculare’ has already been mentioned. He also wrote a translation into Latin 
of the Psalms of David and the Song of Solomon. One of Johnston’s epigrams 
is dedicated to him :— 


“<¢Tyneea mens, lingua est tibi nectare dulcior omni, 
Labe carens pectus, candidiusque nive, 

In vultu Charitas, Spes est in nomine, dotes, 
Quas alii sparsas, tu simul wus habes’ 
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“ Opinions will differ as to the public character of Hope. He was an avowed 
supporter of the Covenant ; and yet he seems to have enjoyed the confidence of 
Charles the First. Traquair at one time, and Hamilton at another, tried to 
drive him out of office. They both failed. This was partly owing to the fact 
that the Court party was afraid to quarrel with him. But the real secret of his 
strength lay in the fact that he never failed to distinguish between the civil 
and the religious questions which were involved in the struggle between Charles 
and his Scottish subjects. He defended the civil rights of the Crown whenever 
he thought they were in danger; but he refused to support, under any pretext, 
the policy of forcing on the people of Scotland a system of church-government 
which they detested.”— Vol. i. pp. 145-147. 


JOHNSTON OF WARRISTON. 


“ Archibald Johnston, of Warriston, the Covenanter, whose name has been 
frequently mentioned in the last chapter, became Lord Advocate on the death 
of Sir Thomas Hope. He was the son of James Johnston, a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Thomas Craig of Riccarton, the 
author of the ‘Jus Feudale.’ On the 6th of November, 1633, he was called to 
the bar, and when, five years after, the movement against Episcopacy began, he 
threw himself heart and soul into the struggle. He assisted in preparing the 
first draft of the National Covenant ; and when in July, 1638, the King’s con- 
cessions, proclaimed by the Marquis of Hamilton, were rejected, it was he who 
read the protest against them at the Market Cross of Edinburgh. 

“Johnston’s sister Rachel was married to Robert Burnet, an advocate ; and 
so intense was Johnston’s feeling in support of the Covenant, that Burnet, who 
was of a different way of thinking, had to leave Scotland until the Restoration. 
On his return he was appointed a judge, with the title of Lord Crimond. Lord 
Crimond was the father of Bishop Burnet, who thus describes the character of 
Johnston: ‘ Waristoun was my own uncle ; he was a man of great application, 
could seldom sleep above three hours in the twenty-four; he had studied the 
law carefully, and had a great quickness of thought, with an extraordinary 
memory. He went into very high notions of lengthened devotions, in which he 
continued many hours a-day ; he would often pray in his family two hours at a 
time, and had an unexhausted copiousness that way. What thought soever 
struck his fancy during those effusions, he looked on it as an answer of prayer, 
and was wholly determined by it. He looked on the Covenant as the setting 
Christ on His throne, and so was out of measure zealous in it. He had no regard 
to the raising himself or his family, though he had thirteen children ; but Pres- 
bytery was to him more than all the world. He had a readiness and vehemence 
of speaking that made him very considerable in publick assemblies. And he 
had a fruitful invention ; so that he was at all times furnished with expedients.’ 
This picture is probably not overdrawn. It is often said that the Scottish Pres- 
byterians of the seventeenth century were harsh and uncharitable, The truth 
is, that they looked on life so earnestly and so soberly that sadness and austerity 
became, in many cases, their habitual frame of mind. Johnston was firmly 
convinced that the cause of the Covenant was the cause of religion. His Pres- 
byterianism, too, was more uncompromising than that of Hope. Hope's 
sympathy with the Covenanters was purely religious; Johnston’s was both 
religious and political.” —Vol. i. pp. 149-150. / 


After the Restoration, Johnston had hard lines. 


“At the Restoration no man in Scotland was in greater peril. The Bishops 
hated him, as the foremost of the Covenanters. He had taken oflice, moreover, 
wider Cromwell. But another circumstance, which had occurred when Charles 
was in Scotland, was the chief cause of danger. Warriston was a man of 
austere morals, of deep personal piety, and of a stern sense of duty. In an 
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unlucky moment his conscience whispered to him that he ought to remonstrate 
with Charles on account of his debaucheries. His friends, even his private 
chaplain, tried to prevent him doing so. It was in vain. He spoke to the 
King about his vicious life. Charles pretended to take what was said in good 
part; but he never forgot or forgave what Warriston had done. On the 14th 
of July, 1661, orders were sent to Scotland for the arrest of Wanrriston, Sir 
James Stewart, then Provost of Edinburgh, and Sir John Chiesly of Carsewell, 
Stewart and Chiesly were at once seized. Johnston had a narrow escape. He 
was riding into Edinburgh, on his return from a visit to the country, when the 
news met him of the arrest of the Provost and Chiesly. He turned his horse’s 
head, galloped off, and reached a hiding-place. . . . It was known that Warriston 
had left Scotland ; but the Government did not relax its efforts to secure him, 
After remaining some time at Hamburg, he went to France. A spy was 
employed to watch Lady Johnston, who was traced to Rouen, where Warriston 
was discovered. At the moment of his arrest he was kneeling in prayer. He 
was sent to London, and thence by sea to Edinburgh, where he was confined in 
the Tolbooth. . . . At his trial there was some pity felt; but not a voice was 
raised against his execution, The only question was when it should take place. 
Some, moved by compassion, would have given him a month ; others thought a 
fortnight was enough. The Bishops, it is said, proposed that he should die on 
the 23rd of July, the day on which, in 1637, the reading of the Service-book had 
been interrupted in St. Giles’. The House divided, and, by a majority, it was 
decided that, on that day fortnight, he should be hanged, and his head fixed on 
one of the city gates. This sentence he received with calm dignity. . . . John- 
ston’s health had failed on the Continent. It was said that he had received a 
dose of poison at Hamburg. His nerves were shaken and his memory almost 
gone. But before his death he recovered, and was able to prepare a speech, to 
be read at the place of execution, in which he lamented having taken office 
under Cromwell, but denied that he had any share in advising the execution of 
Charles the First. At two o’clock on the 22nd of July he was taken to the 
Cross of Edinburgh. The Commissioner was not present. He was at Leith, 
where a gay company of gentlemen archers were shooting on the Links. Buta 
dense crowd stood round the scaffold. When Warriston was reading his speech, 
« royalist, who stood on a staircase near, called out, ‘Stop him, he’s talking 
treason!’ The mob burst into a shout of laughter ; but Warriston read his 
speech to the end. He then prayed fervently, and ascended the ladder. The 
hangman adjusted the rope, and asked him if he was ready. He said he was, 
and was dropped, exclaiming, ‘Oh, pray, pray; praise, praise!’ His last 
speech was printed, sold in large numbers, and read all over Scotland, although 
the Privy Council passed an Act against it, and sent officers to search the book- 
sellers’ shops, and seize all the copies they could find.”—Vol. i. pp. 182-185. 


Among the Lord Advocates who followed Warriston was one of a 
very different stamp, who is intimately associated with the condemna- 
tion of the Marquis of Argyll— 


Sir JOHN FLETCHER. 


“In the reign of terror which now began, the office of Lord Advocate was 
one of great power. Every one chose a patron. Some sought the Chancellor's 
favour; others went to the Clerk Register; but it was to the Advocate that 
most assiduous court was paid. ‘ Most of all,’ we are told, ‘ Sir John Fletcher, 
the new Advocate, was courted with vast soumes. He used a sett form of speech, 
by which he made people understand they behooved to give him money, W hich 
was so very common in his house, that when poor gentlemen hade sent their 
servants to his house with a load of money, which was the ordinary present, his 
wife would command the bearer to throw it down upon the floor, as if it hade 
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been coals or billets for the fire; but within four years it became more precious 


in that house, however very much was given among those who had power either 

2 to sell favour or pervert justice.’ Fletcher took bribes without scruple for the 

1 purpose of spending them without thought. He was not grasping for the sake 

1 of making money, but in order that he might indulge in every species of luxury 

: and display. He was of a type common at all times, and to all parties, in the 

political history of Scotland, ‘a bold and fierce man, who hated all mild pro- 

, ceedings, and could scarce speak with decency or patience to those of the other 

> side.’ 

’ “ At the trial of Argyll the Lord Advocate had soon an opportunity of dis- 

playing his truculence. No complete or authentic record of this celebrated State 

trial is now in existence; but enough is known to show how Lord Advocate 
Fletcher conducted the prosecution. He was extremely anxious to convict i 
Argyll. The story went that he had prepared no less than thirty different 

indictments before he was satistied ; and at the trial he was, as Baillie complains, 

‘sometymes uncivilie tart’ to his victim. ‘The main charge against Argyll was 


‘compliance’ with Cromwell. Fletcher had himself taken the Engagement 
during the Commonwealth. When the Marquis was defending himself, he 
alluded to this fact, and asked what he was to think, ‘after a man so eminent 
in the law as his Majesty’s Advocate had taken the Engagement?’ At this the 
Lord Advocate lost his temper, and exclaimed that the Marquis was ‘an impu- 
: dent villain.” Argyll replied that ‘he had learned in his affliction to bear 
reproaches; but if the Parliament saw no cause to condemn him, he was less 
concerned at the King’s Advocate railing.’ The prisoner’s counsel, one of whom 
was Mr. George Mackenzie, afterwards ‘the Bloody Mackenzie, asked leave to 
record the protest usually received from counsel in cases of treason, ‘ that what 
should escape them in pleading, either by word or writ, for the life, honour, and 
estate of their client, might not thereafter be obtruded to them as treasonable ;’ 
but the Lord Advocate persuaded the Parliament to refuse this request, and the 
advocates were informed that they were to plead ‘at their hazard.’ The crown- 
ing iniquity, however, was the mode in which a conviction was obtained. The 
Crown could not have succeeded on the evidence which had been produced, and 
against which the accused had an opportunity of defending himself. That evi- 
dence had been heard, and Parliament was about to consider the case, when ‘one 
who came post from London knockt most rudly at the parliment door,’ and a 
packet of letters, written by Argyll to Cromwell during the Commonwealth, was 
handed in. The letters were read to the House, and, as is well known, clearly 
established the fact of Argyll’s compliance with the usurpation. To read the 
letters was illegal. The Lord Advocate had closed his case ; no further evidence 
should have been allowed: and thus the conviction of Argyll was a gross mis- 
cariage of justice. To reward Fletcher for what he had done, the Estates, on 
the 12th of July, recommended the King to bestow on his Advocate some special 
> mark of favour.”—Vol. i. pp. 172-174. 


Sir GEORGE MACKENZIE 


isa well-known name in Scottish Chureh history, as well as his alius, 
“the Bloody Mackenzie.” It is singular in this age to read of his 
doings. “No King’s Advocate,” he said, “has ever screwed the pre- 
togative higher than I have.” His assistants in obtaining convictions 
were often the boot and thumbscrew. 


E21 


“The trial for treason of Sir Hugh Campbell of Cesnock was the longest of 
the State trials which took place between the Restoration and the Revolution. 
It began, before the High Court of Justiciary, on the 24th of March, 1684. The 
Lord Advocate appeared for the Crown ; and, in order to prejudice the accused, 
the Privy Council ordered Sir George Lockhart to assist him in the prosecution. 
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For the defence there were nine counsel, among whom were Sir Patrick Hume te 
and Sir John Lauder of Fountainhall. There was a long debate on the relevancy and 
of the indictment, to which the defence raised several objections. The principal base 
objection was, that Cesnock was only accused of speaking treasonable words, an ae 
ottence which, it was maintained, did not amount to treason. But the judges the 
had searched the decisions of the English Courts for precedents in favour of con- 7 
structive treason ; and this objection was repelled. After much argument on ‘ 
both sides, the Lord Advocate withdrew part of his indictment, and the case 
was narrowed to one charge. ‘lhe accused, it was said, had met certain persons, vio 
and had asked them whence they were coming ; ‘and being answered, “ From = 
the westland army,” desired them to return, for they would not want assistance, = 
adding, he did not like runaways.’ On this vague charge the case was sent to _ 
trial. The jurors were chosen by the judges, and the Lord Advocate prepared nk 
to prove his case. He relied on the evidence of two witnesses named Ingram odd 
and Crawfurd. At eleven o'clock at night, when the Court-room was crowded — 
with spectators, Ingram was put in the witness-box. When he held up his hand | he 
to take the oath, the prisoner exclaimed, ‘Take heed now what you are about to till 
do, and damn not your own soul ; for, as I shall answer to God, I never saw you — 
nor spoke to you before.’ Ingram was sworn ; but, to the surprise of every one, the 
he declared he could not recollect hearing Cesnock say the words charged against - 
him. The Justice-General pressed him. ‘My Lord,’ he said, ‘I am upon my 16 
great oath, and I declare I do not remember.’ At these words the spectators ” 
shouted and clapped their hands. The Lord Advocate flew into a rage | 
‘ Cesnock,’ he shouted, ‘ has hired his friends to make this acclamation, in order . 
to confound the King’s evidence. I never heard such a Protestant roar, except ™ 
at the trial of Shaftesbury.’ As soon as order was restored, the Justice-General ql 
pressed Ingram again and again. One of the jury remonstrated. ‘ Sir,’ said wh 
the Justice, ‘you are not judges in this case.’ ‘ Yes, my Lord,’ cried another me 
juror, ‘we are the only competent judges of the evidence, though not of its 
relevancy.’ All the jurymen rose, and said they agreed with those who had 
spoken. ‘I never saw such an uproar in this Court,’ exclaimed the Justice, 
‘nor, I believe, any of my predecessors ; and it is not us you contemn, but his 
Majesty’s authority.’ Ingram was told to stand down ; and the other witness, 
Crawfurd, was brought in. He also said he knew nothing. There was another 
scene. But the prosecution was baffled, and the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. | 

“ At a meeting of the Scottish Council, held in London before the prosecution 
was resolved on, the Lord Advocate had told the King and the Duchess of the 
Portsmouth that there was suflicient evidence to convict Cesnock of treason ; sta 
and, on the strength of this assurance, the gift of the prisoner’s forfeited estate * 
had been promised to one of the King’s illegitimate sons. The result of the : ' 
trial was, therefore, a disappointment to Charles; and, in the hope that some 0 
fresh charge might be found against Cesnock, the Lord Advocate sent Cesnock to 
back to prison, where he was confined, along with his son, for nearly two years. > op 

“The trial of Cesnock took place in March, 1684. In July the Earl of Perth mm 
became Lord Chancellor, and was succeeded as Justice-General by the far of ¥ ai 
Linlithgow. ‘The King, every two years,’ said Sir George Mackenzie, ‘ gives i 
me the trouble of a new Justice-General to breed in the Criminal Court.’ any 

“The hands of the new judge were full. The next great trial was the well- wi 
known prosecution of Baillie of Jerviswoode, who was accused, among other Bu 
offences, of complicity in the Rye-House Plot. In conducting this case, the - 
Lord Advocate had the assistance of both Sir George Lockhart and Sir John . 
Lauder. Sir Patrick Hume and four juniors appeared for the defence. Jervis- q (Ch 
woode, who was in feeble health, was carried into Court in his night-dress, more § vn 
dead than alive. He was unable to stand; and his sister had to remain beside :k 
him, with a bottle of some cordial to revive him. He had not long to live, but - 00 
Government determined that he should die upon the scaffold. The evidence for I 
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the Crown was weak ; but the Lord Advocate made a strong speech to the jury, 
and pressed them to convict the dying man. When Mackenzie sat down, Jervis- 
woode solemnly declared that he had always been a supporter of monarchical 
government, and indignantly denied that he had ever engaged in any plot against 
the King. ‘My Lord,’ he said, turning to the Advocate, ‘I think it very 
strange that you bring such charges against me. You may remember that you 
came to me in prison, “and told me what was said, but that you did not believe 
it, How then, my Lord, is it that you lay such a stain upon me, with such 
violence? Are you now convinced in your conscience that I am more guilty 
than before? You may remember what passed between us in prison.’ Every 
eye was turned upon the Lord Advocate. ‘ Jerviswoode,’ he replied, ‘I own 
what you say. My thoughts then were as a private man ; but what I say here 
is by special direction of the Privy Council.’ He paused, and then quickly 
added, pointing to the Clerk of Court, ‘He knows my orders.’ ‘ Well,’ 
answered Baillie, ‘if your Lordship has one conscience for yourself, and another 
for the Council, I pray God forgive you. Ido.’ The jurymen were enclosed 
till the following morning, when “they returned a verdict of guilty. Baillie was 
sentenced to be hanged the same day, his head to be cut off, and fixed above one of 
the city gates, and his body quartered. ‘ My Lords, he said, on hearing the sen- 
tence, ‘the time is short, the sentence is sharp; but I thank my God, who hath 
made me as fit to die as ye are to live.’ He was executed on Christmas Eve, 
1684."—Vol. i. pp. 221-224. 


One sees very clearly the two types of men that played their part 
in these great scenes. ‘Times change, but types abide. The character 
l of public movements is often discovered by the character of the men 
| who aid them or oppose them. Tried by this test, the Covenanting 
movement in Scotland, with all its faults, comes out well. 


a = 
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Potes of the Dav. 





t 
1 THE LATE Dr. Beca or Epinpurcu.—The death of Dr. Begg, 
f though he had attained the age of three score and fifteen years, was 
j | startling in its suddenness, and developed not a little of that pathetic 
: | feeling which is so natural when a strong man is felled by one blow 
. » of the last enemy. A man of power and weight, evidently fitted 
c to be a king of men, fearless in the expression and defence of his 
i opinions, bold and eloquent in debate, patriotic in aim, kindly in nature, 
f ; intensely Scottish in temperament, with profound admiration for the 
“ * old Reformers and Covenanters and intense reverence for all they said 
and did, Dr. Begg had many remarkable qualities, and his departure 
: will make a great difference on the ecclesiastical life of his country. 
so But for all that, it cannot be said that Dr. Begg had a successful or 
j ‘satisfactory career. Cupax imperii, nisi imperdsset. In his own 
s- Church the main part of his life was associated with the promotion of 
: 7 20 great Christian scheme or interest. His great réle was to prevent 


his Church from moving on, and to keep ee moored to the precise 
position of some former. period, at which he sincerely believed that she 
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had attained to optimism. Dr. Begg never could get his Chureh to 
accept his leadership. Indeed he was hardly in personal sympathy 
with the earnest, evangelistic spirit which has been one of the outstand- 
ing features of the Free Church, and sources of her influence and 
power. He was more successful outside his Church in promoting 
schemes of social reform, improving the houses of the people, and other- 
wise advancing their temporal welfare. Hardly any of his brethren but 
sympathised with him in his earnest endeavours to promote Protestantism 
and Sabbath-observance ; yet many could not work with him. They 
thought him too controversial, too secular, and too intolerant of any 
diversity of view. Cherishing heart and soul the traditions of the Puritans 
and Covenanters, he did not show personally that noble soul of Puritanism 
which even yet draws for Richard Baxter and John Owen our highest 
veneration. Brave, frank, friendly, he sought to be on kindly terms 
with his opponents, yet he was often most offensive, especially in his 
magazine literature, not intentionally, but from a certain coarseness of 
temperament that kept him from understanding the sensibilities of 
men of more delicate fibre. Fond of writing, and believing much in 
the power of the press, he wanted that intellectual discipline, that 
breadth and accuracy of information, and that literary grace which 
would have made his writings a power over the whole community. 
The unvarying brightness and cheerfulness with which he discharged 
his functions as leader of what his friend, Dr. Kennedy, has called a 
decreasing minority, will secure for his memory the affectionate regard 
even of those who were most opposed to him ; but it will not save him 
from what is likely to be the permanent verdict on his life—that his 
remarkable powers found no application proportioned to their own 
greatness, or worthy of the cause which he so earnestly desired to serve. 


Dr. SCRIVENER ON THE REVISED TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 
The articles of Professor Salmond and the Rev. C. Waller that have 
appeared in The Catholic Presbyteriun have made its readers familiar 
with both sides of the controversy regarding the text of the New Testa- 
ment. The revisers, it will be remembered, following certain critical 
principles, adopted the text which is the basis of the Revised Version ; 
these critical principles were ably expounded and enforced in the Intro- 
duction to Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, but vehemently 
assailed in the Quarterly Review, in a series of articles now known to 
be by Dr. Burgon of Chichester. Unhappily, the rancorous spirit which 
breathed throughout these articles, and the extreme position taken by the 
writer on the questions at issue, did much to weaken their effect upon 
the public mind. A great contrast to this, in both respects, is Dr. 
Scrivener. For thirty years he has been known as a master in the 
textual criticism of the New Testament, and by his beautiful editions 
of the Codex Bezw and the Codex Augiensis, the exhaustive introduc- 
tions to which are a feast of themselves, not to speak of his collections 
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of many cursive MSS. of the New Testament, and particularly of 


0 
y Tischendorf’s Codea: Sinaiticus, he has laid the student of this branch 
|. of study under deep obligations. But the work by which he is best 
d known is his Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, of 
¢ which the second edition appeared in 1873, while the Revision 
. Company, of which he was an invaluable member, were at work. As 
it | Dr. Scrivener was known to be hostile to the textual principles which 
n gradually became predominant both in the English and the American 
y | Companies, the third edition of this work, which Dr. Scrivener was 
y known to be preparing, was anxiously awaited, especially after the 
s appearance of the Revised New Testament in 1881. At length it has 
n | appeared. Any analysis of it would be out of place here. Suffice it to 
st say that it is a noble work, as even those who dissent from its principles 
1s | will readily admit. While in the substance of it, it is little more than 
is a reprint of the second edition, it contains more than a hundred pages 
of of new and valuable matter, gives a much enlarged list of the cursive 
ff @ MSS. brings down the literature of the subject to the present date, 
n and in particular, after a lucid summary of the Westcott and Hort 
ut textual’ principles and an examination of some of their results, pro- 
h nounces this decided judgment upon them, that it is “a scheme fraught 
y. with difficulties too great for even Dr. Hort’s ingenuity to overcome.” 
d | We have said that in two respects Dr. Scrivener is in refreshing 
a contrast to his learned friend and admirer, Dr. Burgon. In point of 
l= temper, his book is perfect. Not only does he do full justice to the 
m leaning of those whose views he sets himself to refute, and whatever 
is seems formidable in the views themselves, but whenever he can agree 
n § with his opponents, it seems to give him real pleasure to do so; 
e, = and as to the question itself, he repudiates the extreme position of Dr. 
Burgon. And we are glad to see that there were those among the 
— § revisers who, though as much opposed to the principles upon which 
re some of the most serious changes have been introduced into the 
ar Revised Version as Dr. Burgon, not only repudiate his extremes and 
a- 4} Canon Cook’s, in full accord with Dr. Scrivener, but defend some of the 
al § textual changes to which even he takes exception. We refer to a long 
1; review by Dr. David Brown, in the newly issued number of The British 
0- 5 and Foreign Evangelical Review, of Canon Cook’s Criticism of the 
ly Revised Version. It is only by such thoroughly impartial criticism of that 
to | important work that scholars and the general public can be expected 
h =f toarrive at a satisfactory judgment on the questions at issue. D. 
et 
m Bishop Worpswortr’s Atm.—Bishop Wordsworth has been good 
ir. enough to send us a copy of his book, entitled ‘Outlines of the 
ne Christian Ministry,” which might have been more fitly entitled “A 
ns | Plea for Episcopacy, and its restoration in Scotland.” The book entirely 
C- bears out what we have contended for—that Bishop Wordsworth has 
ns 


no idea of an amalgamation of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches 
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in Scotland in any way that would conserve the principles of each, 
but has in view nothing different and nothing less than the substitution 
of Episcopal for Presbyterian government. He sets out by saying that 
his object is to induce us to think more favourably of bishops than we 
are wont to do, and he ends by maintaining that he has clearly proved 
that Episcopacy is Scriptural and apostolical ; that it was universal in 
the Church from the earliest period at which it could have existed 
down to the Reformation ; that it is universal in the East, and nearly 
so in the West; and that our departures from it have led to number- 
less and most serious evils. So far well. There need be no doubt what 
Dr. Wordsworth’s aim is; and, however he may have acquired the 
character of a very liberal and reasonable man, rising above the pre- 
Judices of many of his brethren in his kindly attention to Presbyterian 
Churches and desire for union with them, it is well that it should be 
distinctly known that for Presbyterians his terms of union are simply 
—submission and surrender. 

We quite agree with him that it is a serious evil to have an Epis- 
copal Church in England and a Presbyterian Church in Scotland. One 
great object of the visible Church is to promote fellowship among 
Christians, to diffuse throughout the whole body the gifts and 
graces of the several members. but there is no such thing as 
ecclesiastical communion between Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
Any Christian fellowship there may be between them exists not in 
virtue of Church organisation, but in spite of it. Instead of offi- 
ciating for each other, and edifying one another’s flocks through their 
several gifts and graces, there is a howl throughout the country if a 
bishop officiates in a Presbyterian church, and no Presbyterian ever 
officiates in an Episcopalian. Whose fault is this? Certainly, the 
Episcopalian’s. It is the result of that miserable exclusiveness in which 
the Episcopalian Church wraps herself. The evil was hardly felt in the 
earlier days of the Church of England; and it would have been greatly 
modified, perhaps practically unknown, if the spirit of the English 
Church had continued to be as it was before the days of Laud. 

We cannot say that the reasoning of Bishop Wordsworth makes much 
impression on us. What are we to think of an argument for the 
threefold ministry derived from the order of nature? When he argues 
in favour of Episcopacy from the three orders of the Jewish priesthood, 
Levites, priests, and high priest, ought not his argument to end in 
favour of a pontifee muximus, a pope? When he maintains that 
Timothy was bishop of Ephesus, does he not think it strange that he 
should have been told to “ do the work of an evangelist”? Was it not 
a strange way to treat men solemnly ordained as bishops, to say, 
“As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus ”—* for this cause left 
thee in Crete”? And was it not very strange, when Paul met the 
officers of the Ephesian Church at Miletus, that he made not the faintest 
reference to any one who had, or who was to have, jurisdiction over the 
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rest? And is it not still more strange to find the whole presbyters of 
this same Church of Ephesus superseded a few years after by one 
who is called “the angel” of the Church? Might not the very 
rapidity of this revolution make any one ask whether in an allegory like 
the Apocalypse the term “angel” must not be used allegorically, especi- 
ally seeing that ‘‘angel” never became synonymous with “bishop” ? 
We willingly grant that, in the pleasant style of ,Bishop Wordsworth 
there is no bitterness, and there is none of that offensive tone of 
superiority which marks so many Episcopalians ; but in the face of 
what has recently been admitted by many of the most learned Episco- 
palian writers, we can only regard him as a lingering defender of an 
abandoned position. 


ANoTHER ScotcH EpiscopaL CHARGE.—The youngest of the Scotch 
Episcopalian bishops, Rev. J. R. A. Chinnery-Haldane, has just delivered 
his first charge to the clergy of Argyll and the Isles. It is a remark- 
able combination of the voice of Jacob and the hands of Esau. It 
urges the clergy very earnestly—and this is the good part of it—to 
preach Christ to their people, Christ in all His offices, and to do this 
fully, freely, constantly. Yet even here, Mr. Haldane cannot steer 
clear of Romanistic language ; for while he bids them preach Christ 
as the true propitiation, advocate, and example, as their friend and 
brother, their hope in life and death, they are to preach “ Christ in the 
loving arms of Mary.” But besides this, the burden of his charge is 
that sinners come to Christ in baptism, and renew and maintain their 
fellowship with Him in the holy Eucharist. The Church and all its 
ordinances are preached up as the unfailing Divine channels of com- 
munication with the Saviour, and the storehouses of His most precious 
grace. Myr. Haldane has not left us in any doubt as to his belief in 
prayer for the dead, for at one part of his charge he breaks out into a 
prayer for his departed predecessor in office, and others, beseeching for 
them in considerable detail such grace as he deems essential or desirable 
in their present condition (Pp. 3, 4). There is one theological feature 
of this charge which we have failed to notice in other charges. Cal- 
vinism is distinctly and in so many words denounced as a_ heresy 
(P. 9). It is singular and not particularly becoming that this should be 
done by the grandson or other near relative of James Haldane. We 
should like to ask Mr. Haldane one question—Are not the thirty-nine 
articles an exposition, or at least an embodiment, of Calvinism? Who 
can deny that they plainly teach the doctrine of the Divine decrees, to" 
which Mr. Haldane seems to have peculiar repugnance? Yet here is 
a youthful bishop virtually denouncing his own standards as heretical ! 
{t will not be easy for him to wriggle out of this dilemma, and it will 
be impossible for him to do so at all without damage to his honesty 
and straightforwardness. 

Yet these are the views which many well-trained in the Word of 
VOL. X.—NO. LIX, 7 2¢ 
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God are now more or less actively accepting in preference to the old 
theology. And this is a bishop of the Church which sound Presby- 
terians are urged by some among ourselves to try to unite with. And 
this is what the poor Highlanders of Argyll are getting to comfort 
them amid all their sorrows, and to teach them better than heretofore 
how to attain a sure title to the everlasting inheritance ! 

In the course of his charge, Mr. Haldane gives us a piece of infor- 
mation which is rather startling—telling us that St. Ireneus was “the 
disciple of St. John,” and wrote “in the very morning of the Christian 
Church, and before the mists either of superstition or of unbelief had 
obscured the truth.” We had always thought that Irenzus belonged 
to the second half of the second century, an that, as his chief 
writing was “against heresies,” unbelief and error must have abounded 
in his time. Yet three several times Mr. Haldane quotes from 
“St. Ireneus” as if he lived a century earlier. As no reference is 
given, we are unable to verify the passages quoted. If the thrice- 
repeated “St. Ireneus” is a mistake for some other name, the blunder 
is highly discreditable in a bishop instructing his clergy on a point of 
history where the value of the testimony depends wholly on the time 
when the writer lived. 





American Motes. 


Progress IN THEOLOGY.—The notable symposium on this topic that 
appeared in several numbers of The Cutholie Presbyterian, has led to 
discussion in a number of ministerial meetings and otherwise. During 
the summer, the topic was discussed at a meeting held in Saratoga, 
when a paper was read by the Rey. Dr. Spear of Brooklyn, since printed 
by request in the New York Independent. Going at once to particu- 
lars, Dr. Spear dealt with the “ Higher Criticism ” as one of the specimens 
of modern progress in theology. Regarding this as a “ discovery,’ — 
since it claims that Moses wrote only a small part, if any, of the Penta- 
teuch, and as a “ process,” or mode of studying the Pentateuch as to its 
contents,—the doctor characterised the whole movement as merely a 
“speculation.” Many of its supporters are animated simply by a 
naturalistic impulse, and are at amazing variance among themselves. 
The whole thing runs counter to both Jewish and Christian tradition— 
does violence to the prima fucie impression made by the Bible narrative 
on any unprejudiced re sader’s mind, and is plainly ‘contradicted hy the 
New Testament itself, closing his statement with the sentence : “The 
conflict between the school of higher criticism and Christ and His 
apostles presents to us the question, —W hether we shall follow this 
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school or follow Christ. The conflict is real and fundamental, and 
there is no dodging the question that it raises.” 

Dealing in like manner with the doctrine of inspiration and with 
that of immortality, he was equally explicit in upholding the old view. 
Closing with the question of the Atonement, Dr. Spear rejected the 
moral influence of the atonement as utterly inadequate to the necessities 
of the parties, as unsatisfying to the human soul, and as defective as an 
interpretation of Scripture language. The old-fashioned satisfaction 
theory is the one, he claimed, that alone meets fully all the require- 
ments of the case. All which is surely sound theology. 


PRAYER FOR ForrIGN Misstons.—Long years ago, it was customary 
in American churches to have a special prayer-meeting on behalf of 
foreign missions, on the first Monday of each month. This good 
practice has lately fallen into disuse, but the Presbyterian Mission 
Board has lately revived it, in a manner fitted to be specially useful 
and interesting. A particular mission-field is named for each month, 
as the country for which special prayer may be offered. The attention 
of the Church is thus directed to that field at least during a month, and 
the getting some of the church-members to learn all they can about 
that field, and then to make a statement or read extracts about it, 
tends greatly to increase the interest and to develope home talent. 
There is no reason why this arrangement should not be followed by 
other churches, since nearly all are working side by side. In place 
then of dwelling simply on one’s own missions, let us seek for blessings 
on the mission-work in particular countries. |The following is the list 
that appears in The Missionary Record :— 


January, . ' . General Summary in connection with the 
Week of Prayer. 

February, ‘ . China and the Chinese in America. 

March, . . . Mexico. 

April, ; . India. 

May, ; , . Siam and Laos. 

June, 7 ‘ . Africa. 

July, ‘ ‘ . North American Indians. 

August, . ‘ . South America. 

September, ; . Japan. 

October, . ; . Persia. 

November, : . Papal Europe. 

December, : . Syria. 


Were each minister to prepare an account of the mission-work of 
allthe churches in each of these fields, there would be new interest 
in the prayer-meeting. 


Fartu-Cures—The surprise that the Church received some time ago, 
by the announcement that diseases of various classes were being healed 
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in answer to prayer and as the result of strong faith, has passed away, 
and efforts have been made to account for the facts. That very striking 
phenomena have appeared, is admitted. There have been singular 
restorations to strength and vigour. It has been noticed, however, that 
these cures, most of which are only temporary, have been mainly of 
dliseases either of a nervous character, or in connection with which nerve 
activity is frequently seen. No instance has been recorded of a cure in 
the purely physical region of the frame. Noman has had an amputated 
leg restored. No man wearing a glass eye has had a natural one 
bestowed on him. No one-armed man has been blessed with a second 
arm, and yet, surely, the alleged Divine power is as competent to grant 
such blessings as those which have as yet been reported. Until the 
advocates of the faith-cure, as a mode of healing, can point us to cases 
such as those specified, no great account need be set on their perform- 
ances. Most, if not all the cases reported, are simply instances. in 
which there has been an interruption to the exercise of the will-power 
on the part of the sufferer, and so soon as renewed exercise of this power 
is secured, then we have a case of healing. Many persons, for instance, 
have been found to stammer, though in possession of all the organs of 
speech. They have suffered all their days from this distressing attliction. 
Eminent surgeons have tried, but in vain, to give them relief. At length 
one appears who claims power with God, affirms in tones of the utmost 
positiveness that the cure can easily be effected on the exercise of faith. 
It is seemingly a repetition of the old saying, “ According to your faith 
be it unto you.” The pressure brought to bear is resistless, and the 
stammerer makes an effort such as had been always possible for him, but 
never before made, and lo! a cure, a miracle if you please. Our confid- 
ence in the Divine origin of these cures is not deepened, when we con- 
sider how varied are the performers. Those at present most prominent 
in the movement are ministers more or less connected with evangelical 
churches. But the Church of Rome has her faith-cures by the thousand, 
and in almost every land. At her shrines the sick have prayed and 
been healed, so that Notre Dame de Lourdes threatens to be a serious 
rival to the “regular” practitioners. But the medicine-man of the 
North American Indian had his healings long before Protestant ministers 
took them up, and to-day, by means of genuine, bona fide “ faith-cures,” 
wields a wonderful power over his tribe. A careful observer and student 
of Indian “cures” has recently called attention to the fact, that while 
very singular and astonishing effects have been produced in connection 
with the incantations of the medicine-man, yet that these have in évery 
case been in connection with some disease pertaining to the nervous 
system, or to which the nerve system was closely allied, so that a vigorous 
exercise of will-power was perfectly adequate to account for the healing. 
Of course, the medicine-man was not always successful, but then that 
was because Manitou willed it otherwise, and thus the conjuror’s credit 
was protected. 
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Is it not possible that the ultra-confidence expressed by those identi- 
fied with these faith-cures may be followed by a disastrous reaction in 
the spiritual history of their present followers, when experience will have 
shown the baselessness of their claim? Ought not the Christian Church, 
in view of that very possible future, say something of a positive character 
on this matter ? 


Canap1aN Irems.—We have in the Dominion an Episcopalian 
Church which once possessed a connection with that of England, 
opposing the claim of the representatives of the Church of Scotland in 
Canada to a share in the clergy reserves ; its members defended their 
position by alleging that the word “ Protestant,” used in the original 
grant of George III., could be understood to mean members of the 
Episcopal Church alone! This modest assertion was rejected by the 
authorities, and the grant was divided. Since that time this portion of 
the visible Church has often sought a pre-eminence on the ground of 
an alleged connection with the crown of England. Its bishops must 
be called “My Lord Bishops” among themselves, and the slight is 
unpardonable if outsiders fail to use this language in addressing them. 
A small wing of the Church is evangelical, but a much larger portion 
very “Anglican” indeed. Its Provincial Synod has just closed its 
sittings, and among the items of business was—to local Episcopalians— 
the important question, “Is the metropolitanship a moveable office, or 
is it attached to a particular see?” During the discussions there was 
an immense display of recondite lore, going back to the Council of Nice 
in defence of the latter opinion, while the plea that letters-patent, 
issued by the English crown, and constituting the Bishop of Montreal 
metropolitan, must for all time bind the Church, was freely used. The 
counter plea, of course, was that the Church being now possessed of 
self-government, was not bound by those letters, and had power, in the 
exercise of its own judgment, to disregard their directions. This was 
viewed by some as terribly disrespectful to the royal authority. 
Common sense, however, prevailed, and secured the triumph of the 
principle, that the laws for the government of an independent Church 
should be made by itself and not by any other party. A more secemly 
matter on which to spend time was the formation of a Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society for the whole Canadian Church. The 
Episcopalian Church is very active in the far West in missionary and 
church-extension work, but hitherto these efforts have been diocesan, 
not denominational. Henceforth, all this work will be conducted under 
the auspices and control of a central board or committee. And yet, 
notwithstanding its independent existence, these good brethren shrink 
from entering into the great work of Foreign Missions on their own 
behalf, but have agreed that whatever money is contributed for that 
purpose shall be sent to the “Mother Church in England.” Part of 
the explanation of this is, that the Church directs the interest of her 
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people so exclusively to work in Canada, that the contributions for 
foreign work are infinitesimal in amount. 

Another item of a somewhat different nature is, that four out of five 
Methodist Churches in Canada have this month entered into an organic 
union, taking as their common name “The Methodist Church.” Some 
questions have been asked as to the meaning of this name. Is it 
meant that this new organisation claims to be the only Methodist 
Church on the earth, unchurching all its sister Churches, or, does it 
simply disown any special connection with Canada, so as to leave the 
door open for union with Churches outside the boundaries of the 
Dominion? The only difference between the uniting parties has been 
in reference to polity and property. One of the Churches possessed 
the episcopate, which had been discarded by the others, hence a diffi- 
culty. This, however, has been happily got over by practically merging 
the life-long episcopate in a limited superintendency. Ten Conferences 
(? Synods) were constituted, to meet annually, while the General 
Conference (? General Assembly) will be quadriennial. The annual 
Conferences are to consist of an equal number of clerical and lay 
delegates, the latter having equal standing in the Conference with the 
clerical members, except in the examination and reception of ministers, 
and the questions connected with, that class of subjects. 

The statistics of this United Church will be approximately the 
following :— 





Ministers, ; ; ; ; . ; 1,63 

Congregations, ; : , : ‘ 2,036 
Communicants, ; , . 168,831 
Professors, ‘ ; s : ; ; : 101 
Students, ; ; ‘ : ; ; 5,608 
Real Estate of the Churches, . ‘ ‘ $3,760,000 
Endowments, . ; 7 : ‘ : . 5438,000 


Such a showing exhibits a strong Church, and one whose working 
must have an important infiuence on the religious and ecclesiastical 
future of Canada. 


THE LATE Dr. Hatrie.p.—The Presbyterian Church has just sus- 
tained a loss in the removal by death of one who has for many years 
been the Stated Clerk of her General Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Hatfield. 
Last May, Dr. Hatfield had been elected Moderator of the Assembly, 
and presided with wonderful painstaking labour over all the sessions. 
His address to the delegates from the Southern Church went far to 
secure the happy results that have since followed. Few men mn this 
country were as familiar with ecclesiastical law and practice as Dr. 
Hatfield, while, at the same time, he was a hymnologist of no mean 
order. His removal will cause a singular blank in that court at whose 
deliberations he has for so long assisted, and whose minutes he has so 
accurately recorded. G. D. MATHEWS. 
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General Surbev. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

PRESBYTERIAN CONGRESSES.—Religious conferences and congresses 
are “the order of the day” among Scotch Presbyterians. They com- 
menced with one at Hamilton under the auspices of the Established 
Church. It opened and closed with sermon—the concluding service 
being taken by a well known London Low Churchman, the Rev. Sholto 
Douglas, who was not frightened from a Presbyterian pulpit by all the 
abuse which has been heaped on the Bishop of Liverpool. The 
meetings lasted two days. There was some want of freshness perhaps 
in the subjects. But a good many suggestions were thrown out in 
regard to woman’s work—lay evangelisation, Sabbath schools, &e.— 
which, though not new, might be useful. There was a brief talk on 
the subject of the “relation of the Church to those outside.” It 
seemed rather, however, to turn on why the outsiders were so numerous, 
than how they could best be regained. The opening speaker thought 
that “strikes” had a great tendency to draw people from the Church ; 
they did not care to go where their masters worshipped, and were 
supposed to be favoured worshippers. Another speaker thought a great 
deal of the blame lay on the Church which, during the last forty or 
fitty years, had allowed itself to be engrossed “ with spiritual independ- 
ence and such trivialities.’ It was the opinion of a third speaker that 
the pew-system had been a main source of the evil, the paltry character 
of their endowments making seat-rents inevitable. For his part he 
would be glad to see the pews all burned, and chairs set in their place 
open to all alike. There is not very much help in all this perhaps, 
but it is of some importance as showing how an influential class of the 
community is thinking. 

And the “Congress” is not confined to the Established Church. 
As we write two Free Church Congresses are sitting—one in the south 
at Dumfries, and the other in the east at Dundee. Each has a pretty 
large bill of fare. Among the subjects, for example, to be discussed at 
Dumfries are “The Free Church in 1843 and 1883, “ Religion and 
Home Life,” “Duty and Privilege of early Church Connection,” &e. &e. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


_ CuurcH Coneress at Reapinc.—The English Church Congress held 
its annual meeting at Reading in the first week of October. It was in 
great force, and did not seem to miss a section of Evangelicals who were 
not humble enough to accept the slights which had been put on them, 
and the rather contemptuous treatment to which, in the Congress, 
they have sometimes been subjected. Bishop Ryle was not there. 
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In the introductory services there was a great display of bishops 
No less than three of their lordships preached. 


PRESIDENT’s AppREss.—After the sermons the Congress was opened 
by the President, Dr. Mackarness, Bishop of Oxford, in a brief address, 
The two main points in it were, the great increase of Sabbath profana- 
tion, and the resolution of the Church or the bishops to oppose the 
change in the marriage law. Dr. Mackarness’ description of the Sunday 
scenes on the Thames bring vividly to one’s memory those palmy days of 
the High Church, when to oppose or preach against the Book of Sports 
brought a faithful Puritan fine and imprisonment,—perhaps the loss of 
an ear or a slit nose. 


MARRIAGE QUESTION v. EccLEstasticAL Courts.—Of course, the 
question of ‘“ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister” was before the 
Congress. It was fully dealt with, and the trumpet gave no uncertain 
sound. Opposition to the utmost was declared, and that, as it seems, 
without a dissenting voice. Not merely so, it was proclaimed the 
bounden duty of the clergy to refuse the communion to all who entered 
into the incestuous union—whether the State approved or not. 


ForEIGN Missions AND SABBATH OBSERVANCE.—-We have alluded to 
the partial withdrawal of the Evangelicals from the Congress. But 
they were present notwithstanding in considerable strength. In several 
of the sections, indeed, they showed but poorly, but it was hopefully 
significant that they were to the front, if we may so speak, on Foreign 
Missions and Sunday observance. 1. In a recent Guardiun there is a 
letter from a High Churchman pointing out the singular fact that as 
soon as a congregation adopts a “decent” or an “ornate” ritual its 
missionary collections begin to decline. If this be the case, we need 
not be surprised at some want of High Church interest and attendance 
when the subject was handled by the Congress. Nothing very fresh 
was brought out. Sir W. Muir said that it was not so much a question 
of methods as of men and women thoroughly inspired for the work. 
We have not seen the discussion in full. But it seems that High 
Church ideas, so far as they were presented, were at a discount, the 
“Cowley Fathers” were not in favour, and the sympathies of those 
present were strongly with Evangelical views and modes of action. 
2. In regard to the Sabbath, the president of the Congress had, as we 
have seen, spoken earnestly and wisely in his introductory address, 
and, no doubt, that had its effect on both High Churchmen and Broad 
Churchmen. But some of these had the courage of their convictions. 
Mr. Headlam pled for a Sunday on which people could worship God in 
the morning and enjoy themselves in the afternoon. Dr. W alter 
Phillimore, a representative High Churchman, thought that Sunday 
was a day of recreation and not of rest, and that the few on that day 
should labour for the many. Happily these views were not in favour. 
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Canon Hoare, who was the hero of the Derby Congress, was again in 
the ascendant. He carried all before him as he argued against making 
the Sabbath a day of pleasure, against the opening of museums and so 
on. “The holy day,” he said, “it is the happy day; the holy day, it 
is the whole day.” The only weakness on the part of the defenders of 
the Sabbath was their hitting and hinting at Scotch extremeness. The 
issue, as they have put it, is in fact precisely the Scotch one. With 
some peculiarities, perhaps, as to abstention from work, the old Scotch 
people allowed themselves line enough. 


Army or Fors.—Much attention has been called to a remark of the 
Bishop-President in regard to “a great silent army of foes,” ready, on 
opportunity, to rise up against the Church of England. It has been 
spoken of as a groundless fear. But is it forgotten that the great 
mass of the English people in towns have lapsed from the Church % 
And even in the rural districts things are not in every respect hopeful, 
and not so hopeful as they seem. It is thus an English vicar a week 
or two ago wrote to a Church paper—we give the substance—“ |] 
have been spending some time in country districts of late, and I feel 
assured, that were the sutirage given at present to the peasantry, there 
would be such an outcome of hostility to the English Church as would 
astound many, who, living side by side with Hodge, have no idea of 
his real opinions.” “No doubt of it,” responds another letter-writer. 
“Who can deny that Mr. Arch knows better than any man that the 
poor country people, if they obtain power—and it may come soon to 
them—will use it against the English Church?” And the writer goes 
on to recommend an alliance with the Salvationists who have turned 
their zeal now upon the villages. Liturgies and Lairds are not so 
potent as some think. 





NONCONFORMISTS. 





Bartisr Unron ar LrtcEsrer—While the Church Congress was 
holding a very successful meeting at Reading, the Baptist Union at 
leicester was certainly not less successful, and in its own way not 
less interesting. Leicester is one of the English towns in which this 
section of Nonconformists is very strong. It is there numerically 
next to the Established Church, whose numbers, on the other hand, 
are far surpassed by the Nonconformists combined. As seems now to 
be the usual thing, the proceedings commenced with a grand recep- 
tion of the delegates by the Mayor. The civic dignitary invited the 
ministers of all the different religious bodies in Leicester—including 
even Romanists and Unitarians— to mect his guests. No priest 
appeared ; but the Unitarian, Mr. Hopps, not merely appeared but 
made a very complimentary speech, declaring that from the Baptists 
he had received the chief blessing of his life. ‘There is one thing,” 
said Mr, Hopps, “which my friends say I have—religious zeal, which 
T am sure the Unitarians never gave me.” The Anglican clergy failed 
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to reciprocate the cordial welcome of Leicester dissent two years ago— 

only two of them deigned to honour the reception with their presence. 


Missionary EntTHustisM.—The meetings were largely attended, and 
there was great enthusiasm. After an early sermon on the Tuesday (2nd 
October) no less than 1500 people sat down to the Missionary breakfast. 
The Missionary spirit is very strong among the English Baptists. Last 
year they raised £60,000—a great increase—but that did not meet the 
expenses. It left a debt of £5000. Atthe Breakfast the Secretary was 
able to intimate that a dozen gentlemen had swept the debt away. Not 
merely so. A few weeks ago the Missionary Committee held a meeting 
to consider the claims of China. They came to the resolution—a resolu- 
tion approved by the largest meeting of directors which had assembled for 
ten years—that it was their duty, as soon as possible, to increase their 
staff there by fourteen men—though the increase implied a rise of 
income to seventy-five or eighty thousand a-year. And the movement 
has been hopefully begun. One gentleman, when he heard of it, offered 
to pay half the expenses of outfit and voyage, £1000, and his minister 
made haste to collect another thousand. The thing, it seems, will be 
done. We may add that the places of the two young missionaries who 
recently fell on the Congo have been already supplied. 





Dr. ALLON’s SeRMon.—After this memorable breakfast, Dr. Allon 
preached the missionary sermon—from the text “The field is the 
world.” It had a true evangelistic ring in it. The sermons at the 
‘Church Congress” had what we might call a slightness about them. 
The most interesting of the three—that by the Bishop of Winchester— 
could have been easily thrown off by a man of Dr. Harold Brown’s large 
theological and historical knowledge on a brief forenoon. Instead of 
etfort-—thoroughness—comprehensiveness—it had some good thoughts. 
Dr. Allon’s discourse was an effort—an earnest grappling with a great 
subject : it was eagerly listened to and made a strong impression. 








WALES. 
ENGLISH CHURCHES IN THE CALVINISTIC METHODIST OR PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


Our much esteemed brethren of this Church are at present experienc- 
ing the pressure of a difficulty, which ought to obtain for them the 
sympathy and generous consideration of sister Presbyterian Churches. 
All know how seasonably this Church came forward, when the 
Church of England had neglected its duty, to supply Christian ordin- 
ances in the native tongue of the Welsh people, and how great a bless- 
ing has attended the ministrations of the Welsh preachers in many 
districts of the Principality. ; 
Now, however, in consequence of the spread of English education 
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and other causes, there are many places where it has become necessary 
to have service in English as well as in Welsh. It is also evident that 
as the use of the English language will grow, the necessity of providing 
more English services will be felt increasingly in the Church. The 
Church is thus confronted with a peculiar difficulty, which needs to be 
grappled with from the very beginning, for, if neglected, the necessity 
for English may, by-and-by, assume gigantic proportions, and the 
Church may be utterly beaten in her endeavours to cope with the evil. 

Already, however, a beginning has been made. Our venerable 
friend, Dr. Edwards of Bala, with several others, originated a fund a 
few years ago for helping to supply English-speaking churches in 
Wales. The churches already aided from this fund are twenty-two in 
number, all in Welsh districts, and some of them—like Llandudno, 
Beaumaris, Festiniog, Dolgelly, Barmouth, &c.—in the best known 
places of resort for summer tourists and seekers after health. 

But the Welsh Church has much difficulty in keeping up this fund. 
Burdened as it is with the support of its ministers, and of its home 
and foreign missions, it finds the contributions to this fund to be 
insufficient for such extension of English ordinances as it is desirable 
to encourage in order to meet the growing want. At the quarterly 
meeting of the Association or Synod, held at Mold in June of this 
year, it was resolved to appoint a committee to bring this movement 
under the notice of their friends in England and elsewhere, and to 
solicit their aid. It is believed that many friends who have been 
charmed beyond measure by the beauty of the Welsh scenery, and 
much interested in the welfare of the people, will feel the claim which 
presents itself to them to help, as they may be able, this very interest- 
ing movement. ‘The treasurer of the committee is John Roberts, Ksq., 
M.P., Bryngwenallt, Abergele, or 50 Fox Street, Liverpool; and the 
secretary, Rev. L. Ellis, Rhyddlan, Rhyl, North Wales. 

Among those who ought to feel a special interest in this movement 
are English tourists, who, while residing for a time in the beautiful 
places of resort to which so many go, desire to have the privilege of 
worshipping with their Presbyterian brethren in the English language. 
Some of these have already contributed to the fund, and it is believed 
that many more will do so when the nature and necessities of the 
Movement are explained to them. 

No apology is needed for bringing this subject under the notice of 
the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian. 


BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA. 


Our letters from Bohemia and Moravia are far longer than our space 
admits of. We must content ourselves with a brief reference to their 
contents, 


Mr. Dusék writes that the Synod of Bohemia met at Prague from 
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18th to 20th September, and that the meeting was the shortest and best 
on record. But the General Synod to be held at Vienna in the last 
week of October overshadowed the more local one. Of this last, some 
account will be given in our next number. The spirit of the 
Bohemian Synod showed a determination to resist the restrictions so 
continually imposed on their free action by the civil authorities. 

The Oberkirchenrath among other things had censured a previous 
Synod for voting its thanks to Senior Szalatnay for attending the 
Presbyterian Council at Philadelphia. The Oberkirchenrath claims 
power to regulate the whole relation of the Reformed Church to foreign 
Churches. In 1881 it was not without extraordinary trouble that liberty 
was got to receive the delegates who came to celebrate the centenary 
of toleration. The Synod on this occasion renewed the expression of 
its thanks to Senior Szalatnay, and requested the Superintendential 
Board to appoint delegates to the General Council at Belfast. 

Besides vindicating its rights in this and other ways, the Synod 
dealt with two new subjects—missions and Sunday schools. _ It is desired 
to establish missions to the thousands of Bohemians who have left their 
native country for America or Russia. The Sunday school has made 
great progress during the last two years. Steps have also been taken 
towards the establishment of a much-needed theological institution. 
With regard to public schools, the hardships of the Protestants continue 
unabated. The public schools towards which they are compelled to 
contribute are wholly under Roman influence, and the difficulty of 
maintaining Protestant schools becomes greater and greater. It. is 
intended to make a personal appeal to the Emperor, whose generosity 
in former times has done much good. 

The relations of the Synod to the Gustavus Adolphus Society con- 
tinue far from pleasant. That Society, it appears, withholds its help 
from the Reformed Church of Bohemia, until certain conferences have 
been held between the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, which the 
teformed Church considers equivalent to union. This condition the 
Reformed Church resolutely refuses,—they do not wish to be German- 
ised and Lutheranised,—and the money is withheld. It appears that 
the secretary of the Gustavus Adolphus Society has said some very 
rude and unwarranted things of the Scottish friends of the Reformed 
Church of Bohemia, which the Bohemians feel very keenly, as reflecting 
unjustly on their friends in Scotland. 





Our Moravian letter from Mr. Cisar dwells also on the momentous 
character of the General Synod to be held in the last week of October, 
at which the constitution of the Church, and its relation to the civil 
power, will be considered, and possibly conclusions come to of the most 
vital interest. Mr. Cisar does not take the same view as the Bohemians 
of the effect of a joint conference with the Lutheran Church on the 
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Gustavus Adolphus grant, and thinks it might safely be held. At the 
general Synod there will be some new and influential members, among 
them Rev. M. Schack, recently appointed superintendent of the Reformed 
Church in Austria proper; Rev. Mr. Fleischer, vice-superintendent of 
Moravia, and Schubert, well known to friends abroad. Mr. Benés, 
the aged superintendent of Moravia, is too ill to attend the general 
Synod, His recovery is very eagerly sought by the friends of the 
Reformed Church in Moravia. 

Much attention has been recently turned in Moravia to mission work, 
and various stations are actively worked. Mr. Cisar is unable at 
present to give details, his attention being quite absorbed with the 
necessary arrangements for rebuilding his church at Klobouk. The 
evangelisation work, however, is prospering at some of the places far 
beyond expectation. The Sunday schools, too, though quite a new 
feature, and not multiplying so fast as might be wished, are becoming 
more and more firmly rooted. Some details will be given on a future 
occasion. 





Open Council. 


CHURCH UNION. 
To the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 

. GLASGOW, 26th September, 1883. 
Dear Sir,—Referring to Professor Milligan’s recent remarks on this subject, and 
to his letter in your issue of this month, it seems exceedingly strange that any 
longing should exist in the heart of any Presbyterian for a union between Scottish 
Presbyterians and Scottish Episcopalians at a time when the Presbyterians are 
unable to find a good basis for union among themselves. I think Professor 
| Milligan must ere this be fully satisfied, not only from your pithy remarks, but 
also from the recent correspondence in the newspapers anent the spirit which 
appears still to reign in the hearts of Scottish Episcopalians, indicated in their 
treatment of Bishop Ryle, and otherwise, that such a union is impractieable. 
If he is not so satisfied, the least he can do is to indicate what means he would 
adopt to gather together the Presbyterians, and then what concessions he would 
ask Presbyterians to make to meet the wishes of Episcopacy. I am sure his 

suggestions would be read with the deepest interest, and they might bear fruit. 
This subject, however, of ‘Church Union” is occupying many minds, and 
| earnest longings ave being expressed for deliverance from the bondage of denom- 
inationalism, which is becoming so strong in Scotland. Is it impossible for 
Presbyterians in Scotland to effect a union? If not, why are no substantial 
efforts made in that direction ? Consistency demands it; for we have rejoiced | 
over unions effected in England, Ireland, and America. The cause of Christ 
F demands it; because our divisions are unbecoming, and they cause waste and 

weakness, 

What are the differences? Fortunately there are not many of them, and they all 


We 


l og to gather around one question — viz., The relation that. should exist 

et ween the Church and the civil authorities. The wonder is, in view of the 
t Churches having existed so long apart, that doctrinal differences have not crept 
S In, The position of, and differences between, the Free Church and the U.P. 
6 Circh in their relation to the question of Church establishments are set forth in 
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distinctive articles, prepared at the time of the negotiations for union, which’are 

as follows—viz. : ci 

The Free Church asserts that “as an act of national homage to Christ, the 
civil magistrate ought, when necessary and expedient, to attord aid from the 
national resources to the cause of Christ; provided always, that in doing 0, 
while reserving full control over his own gifts, he abstain from all authoritative 
interference in the internal government of the Church. But it must always be 
a question to be judged of according to times and circumstances whether or not 
such aid ought to be given by the civil magistrate, as well as whether or not it 
ought to be accepted, and the question must in every instance be decided by each 
of the two parties judging for itself on its own responsibility.” : 

The U.P. Church, on the other hand, asserts “That it is not competent to the 
civil magistrate to give legislative sanction to any creed, in the way of setting up 
a civil establishment of religion, nor is it within his province to provide for the 
expenses of the ministrations of religion out of the national resources; that Jesus, 
as sole King and Head of His Church, has enjoined upon His people to provide 
for maintaining and extending it by freewill offerings; that this being the 
ordinance of Christ, it excludes State aid for these purposes, and that adherence 
to it is the true safeguard of the Church’s independence.” 

Regarding the position of the Established Church there is conflict of opinion. 
There can be no doubt as to its being established and in receipt of a measure 
of support from national resources. As to the terms of its establishment, 


however, all are not of one mind. On the one hand, I find Dr. Alison of 


Newington stating the position of the Church as follows :—Referring to the 
Headship of Christ over His Church, he said, ‘‘ That is a doctrine held by the 
Church of Scotland as firmly and as unqualifiedly as by any Church in the land. 
We would resist anything which appeared to us a violation of this. We have 
been accused of having bowed to the civil power, and of being bound to submit 
toit. Weutterly deny it. We contend that the civil power has not only recognised 
by statute the spiritual independence of the National Church, but has respected 
that independence. . . . Without hesitation we affirm that the Church of Scot- 
land has a position of secured spiritual independence, of unchallenged freedom 
to be obedient to Christ alone as its sole Head, not equalled by any Church in 
Christendom,” On the other hand, however, I find, on looking to the action of 
the Courts of law in pre-Disruption times, and to the Acts passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1843, 1844, 1863, 1866, 1868, and 1874, what seems to me good 
ground to believe that the civil power has not left the Church so free to regulate 
her own affairs as is desirable, if she is to give unqualified obedience to Christ. 
In this I share the opinions held even by some Established Churchmen, but 
emphatically expressed by the separate existence of the Free Church and the 
U.P. Church. 

Can these differences and grounds of controversy not be removed? I take the 
liberty, as a humble member of the Free Church, of submitting through your 
columns for the consideration of the leaders of our Churches, a suggestion, which 
appears to me to set forth an equitable basis of union. No arrangement will be 
satisfactory that does not include—(1) A definition of the relationship that is to 
exist between the Church and the State regarding all matters ; (2) A 
Re-arrangement of all the endowments and civil rights of all the Churches 5 
and (3) An arrangement for the management of the United Church. What 
I suggest therefore is :- : 

1. That the Legislature be asked to pass a Declaratory Act, by which, after 
referring to the divisions in the Church, to the proposed union, and to the need 
of a definition of the relation which shall thereafter exist between the Church 
and the State, Parliament would repeal all acts passed which may be thought 
to interfere with the liberty of the Church in ecclesiastical matters, aud declare 
and enact that in all time to come the civil authorities shall recognise and respect 
the exclusive right and privilege of the Church by her several Courts to legislate 
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revarding, to adjudicate upon, and to manage and regulate all matters and 
circumstances affecting the ecclesiastical interests of the Church, including the 
settlement of pastors, the allocation of parishes giwoad sacra, and the constitution 
and composition of the Church Courts, as also all matters of discipline affecting 
the status of any member or pastor of the Church as such. 

2 That the Legislature be asked to pass another Act dealing with the civil 
interests of the Church in the following manner:—(1) Vesting all the property 
(including endowments, teinds, churches, manses, and glebes) of all the Churches 
in a central corporation for behoof of the Church, to be under the management of 
directors appointed annually by the General Assembly. This Board would invest 
the funds to the best possible advantage, and do all that was necessary to protect 
the civil interests of the Church ; (2) Providing for the redemption of all teinds 
on specified terms, discharging all unexhausted teinds, either conditionally or 
wneonditionally, and abolishing the right to assess property for building o 
repairing churches or manses ; (3) Providing that the funds in the hands of the 
corporation be always at the disposal of the General Assembly for the mainten- 
ance of ordinances in the land, but subject to all vested liferent and other 
interests ; (4) Providing that any congregation, or even a majority of any congre- 
gation in connection with any section of the Church in Scotland, may, with the 
sanction of the united Church, unite with them, retaining all their emoluments 
and property (subject always to suitable compensation to minorities), notwith- 
standing anything in the constitution of that section to the contrary effect ; and 
(5) Making special provision, where necessary, relative to any special endow- 
ments or other civil matters ; and 

3. That the negotiating Churches arrange (1) That the Established Church be 
the centre around which the others would gather, that they receive all the con- 
gregations of the other Churches, with their pastors and office-bearers, and allow 
them to retain their full séafvs in the United Church and in the Church 
Courts ; (2) That each congregation have allocated to it a district for which it will 
be more immediately responsible, but that the presbytery or other Church Court 
may at any time arrange for other pastors and evangelists ministering within the 
bounds ; (3) That the United Church may, where it is found necessary and 
prudent, reduce the number of congregations in any district where too many 
exist; and (4) That the annual revenue in the hands of the corporation be 
augmented by voluntary contributions, and divided equally among the congre- 
gations of the Church for the maintenance of ordinances. 
| Of course there are many other matters to arrange, some of which would 
require careful consideration, but I think I have touched on those of most 
importance. In all the arrangements the idea should prevail that the Church, 


throughout the whole land, zs one, and that it has one Head even Christ. 
My suggestion aims at placing the civil rights of the Church in such a position 
as to render conflict between the Church and the people in the civil Courts almost 
; entirely unnecessary and improbable, and thereby enable the pastor to live at 
; peace with all men, and at securing the unquestioned authority of the Church to 
govern her own whole ecclesiastical affairs. I am convinced that were the 
Church so placed she would soon purge herself from anything in her constitution 
wnworthy of her, and then she would not only receive the ready adhesion of al} 
Free Churchmen and United Presbyterians, but also of many presently connected 
; with other denominations, such as Congregationalists, Methodists, and even 


Evangelical Episcopalians. 
Regarding the right of the Church to govern her own affairs, I am strongly of 


| opinion that too great importance cannot be attached to it, and that it should be 
very clearly defined. Many reasons can be given why the Church should possess 
{ this right ; but I would respectfully submit the following as worthy of considera- 


tion :—~(1) If the civil authorities have any power to legislate regarding ecclesias- 
tical affairs, they mast have full power to do so, they being responsible only to 
their own consciences for their well-doing ; in other words, if the civil authority 
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have power to direct the Church as to the course it must pursue in selecting its 
pastors, they have equal power, if so advised, to direct the Church as to the 
doctrines to be taught, or the forms of Church government that should prevail ; 
and Christ, the Head of the Church, would then act through the civil rulers, and 
them only. But (2) civil rulers have often tried to govern the Church, they 
have never been successful, and the Church has always suffered. We have had 
examples of this in Scotland, in England, and in Ireland; and is it not also pain- 
fully manifest in Continental countries, particularly in Germany, at the present 
time? The civil power cannot control the consciences of men regarding the 
mode in which they shall worship God. It may make martyrs, real or assumed, 
but good churchmen or good Christians it will never make. (3) Our civil rulers 
have no special qualification to fit them for dealing with ecclesiastical affairs, 
OUR LEGISLATORS are generally selected because of their social position, views on 
politics, or power in debate. Many of them are decidedly hostile to Presby- 
terianism, while not a few are thoroughly indifferent to all that pertains to the 
Christian religion. Their unfitness for dealing with ecclesiastical affairs is mani- 
fest every time they deal with them; and at no time has it been more clearly 
shown than in their recent efforts to legislate regarding our Scottish Theological 
Chairs. OUR JUDGES, as such, are not better qualified for adjudicating on eccle- 
siastical matters. ‘Their appointments in no sense depend upon their religious 
convictions ; they are often found to be out of sympathy with Presbyterianism ; 
and we have heard of judges in our land whose practice was not always in accord 
with Christian principles. On the other hand, 0OUR ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITIES 
have every qualification necessary to constitute them fit and proper parties to 
deal with such matters, both as legislators and as adjudicators, Our Church 
Courts consist of—(1) Pastors, trained in theology, in Church history, and in all 
that pertains to the life and work of the Church; and they are the chosen 
spiritual teachers and advisers of their respective congregations: and (2) elders, 
chosen by the congregations, and reckoned worthy to bear the vessels of the Lord 
and to rule in the Church. Both ministers and elders are bound by solemn obli- 
gations to strive to promote the well-being of the Church; they are men 
known and acknowledged to be in fullest sympathy with all that pertains to the 
work and government of the Church ; and they are all subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Church if they are found unworthy of their position. Our Church Courts 
are not infallible, yea, they may be as liable to err in their own sphere as 
our legislators and civil judges are in theirs; but as Church Courts are not 
suited for purely civil jurisdiction, so—and to a much greater extent—our civil 
authorities are not competent parties to deal with ecclesiastical affairs. 

Our legislators are at present considering the question of local government 
and how it can best be applied. The question of Church government has been 
already brought prominently before them, and both our Prime Minister and 
the present Secretary for War have asked the country to express their wishes on 
this subject. If, then, we wish the recognition of our Presbyterian Church on a 
proper basis, let us say so as emphatically as possible, and point our legislators 
to our rights under the Revolution Settlement and the Act of Union, and also to 
the coronation oath of our gracious Sovereign ; and our legislators, better 
informed now than they were in 1842, will, I doubt not, at once concede the 
measure of local government asked for. It is certainly of very great importance 
to Scotland, and our authorities know it, that we have a strong, active, and 
thoroughly Evangelical Church in the land to uphold the moral fibre of the 
people, and to reclaim the lawless and the vicious. Our legislators, however, are 
meantime powerless to interfere between the rival sections, and can only wait the 
course of events and take their instructions from the constituencies. These con- 
stituencies look for guidance from the leaders of the Churches in the matter. Is 
that guidance to be conflicting? Would it not be better if all our leaders could 


7 ° e om o? 
speak as one? The cause is one, and are believers not all one in Christ Jesus | 
A Grascow WRriTER. 
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